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DISCOURSE I. 


Acts xv. 18 . 

KNOWN UNTO GOD AKE ALU HIS WORKS, FROM THE 
^EGINNING OF THE WORX.D. 

Next to the idea of power in the supreme 
that of liis perfect knowledge of all 
that is doing in the world seems to be the 
first that arises in the mind of man, however 
undisciplined and uninstructed, even before 
any tolerable conception of what we call his 
moral attributes is formed. The most igno- 
rant person, who talks of God's seeing every 
thing, and hearing every thing, never for a 
moment imagines that he sees and hears by 
such organs as we possess ; or that the use 
of those faculties can be impeded in him as 
it often is in ourselves; that any thing, for 
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instance, can be hid come npoii 

him by surprise, or l>e 4^mfy ^d confusedly 
discovered, WhdteveKfre knows, be knows 
perfectly : and although it is some improve- 
ment upon this idea, to conceive him know- 
ing things heforehand, yet since human 
wisdom arrives often at such a degree ol' 
certainty about future events, that for all the 
purposes of life our foreknowledge is as 
much to be depended upon as our actual 

knowledge, as. for instance, that the sun 

■A * 

will rise to-morrow — that the tiffe will ebb 
and flow at a given time-^since, 1 say, <^x- 
perience teach<'8 us this of ourselves, it is 
no violent sh^p, but a natural and easy tran- 
sition, to attribute this faculty in a much 
higher degree to God — or rather to conceivt; 
it as existing in him without any limitation 
at all. The more general statement indeed, 
that God does not exist in iime but in eter- 
nity, and therefore that there is no room for 
the ideas before and after when speaking of 
him, and that the succession of events cannot 
to such a Being make any difference, is 
perhaps beyond the reach of minds not ac- 
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customed to such abstraction: but the plain- 
est and most unpractised thinker will find no 
ditKcuIty in allowing, that God must see into 
futurity better than man can see ; as one man 
sees better than another according to the 
strength of his faculties, and his superior 
acquaintance with the constitution of the 
universe: and if we assign tliese qualities 
without measure or limitation to God, what 
njeasure or limitation can it be reasonable to 
impose upon that foreknowledge which aiises 
out of the^? 

Accordingly it may be observed, tliat one 
of the earliest religious practices of nide 
nations is to consult the Deity about that 
which is to come : : plainly implying that 
foresight, which is the strongest evidence of 
superiority among men, must belong to God 
in a far more eminent degree^ The counsel 
of Ahitophel was (the sacred historian ob- 
serves) “as if a man had enquired at the 
oracle of God.,” 

The course indeed of the material world 
seems to proceed upon such fixed and imi- 
fom laws, that short experience joined to 

B 2 
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dose attention is sufficient to enable a man, 
for all useful purposes, to anticipate the 
general result of causes now in action. In 
the moral world much greater uncertainty 
exists. Every one feels that what depends 
upon the conduct of his fellow-creatures is 
less certain than what is. to be brought about 
by the agency of the laws of matter : and 
yet even here, since man is a being of a cer- 
tain composition, having such and such 
faculties, inclinations, affections, desires, and 
appetites, it is very possible for those who 
study his nature attentively, especially for 
those who have practical experience of any 
individual or of any community of men, 
to foretell how they will be affected, and 
how they will act under any supposed cir- 
cumstances. The same power (in an un- 
limited degree as before) it is natural and 
reasonable to ascribe lo that Being, who 
excels the wisest of ns infinitely more than 
the wisest of us excels his fellow-creatures. 

It never enters the mind of a person w ho 
reflects in this way, that his anticipation of 
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another’s conduct lays any restraint upon 
that man’s conduct when he comes to act. 
The anticipation indeed is relative to himself, 
not to the other. If it affected him in the 
remotest degree, his conduct would vary in 
proportion to the strength of the conviction 
in the mind of tl)e thinker that he will so act. 
But no man really believes in this magical 
sympathy. No man supposes the certainty 
of the event (to use a common but as 1 con- 
ceive an improper term) to correspond at all 
with the cet'tainty of him who foretols or ex- 
pects it. In fact every day’s experience 
shews, that men are deceived in the event, 
even when they regarded themselves as most 
certain, and when they would readily have 
used the strongest phrases to denote that 
certainty, not from any intentibn to deceive, 
but from an honest persuasion that such an 
event must happen. How is it then? God 
can never be deceived — his knowledge there- 
fore is always accompmaied or follovved by 
the event- — and yet if we get an idea of what 
Am ' knowledge is, by our own, why should 
we regard it as dragging the evi^nt along 
with it, when in our own case we ac- 
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knowleHge the two things to have no con- 
nection*? 

But liere the advocate fbr necessity inter- 
poses, and says, True, your knowledge does 
not affect the event, over which you have 
no power : but God, who is all-powerful, 
who made all things as they are, and who 
knows all that will come to pass, must be re- 
gar<led as rendering that necessary which he 
foreknows — -just as even you may be con- 
sidered accessary to the event which you 
anticipate, exactly in proportion to the share 
you have had in preparing the instruments 
or forming the minds of those who are to 
Imng it about. 

To this I answer, that the connection be- 
tween knowledge and the evetU is not at all 
established by this argument. It is not 
because I knew what would follow, but be- 
cause I contrihated towards it, that it is in- 
fluenced by me. You may if yon please con- 
tend, that because God made every thing, 
therefore all thing's that happen are done by 
him. This is taking another ground for the 
See note at the end of this Discourse, 
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doctrine of necessity^ which will be con- 
sidered presently. AH I maintain now is, 
that the notion of God’s foreknowledge 
ought not to interfere in the slightest degree 
with our belief in the mniingmcy of events, 
and the freedom of human actions. The 
confusion has, I conceive, arisen chiefly from 
the ai||bignity of the word certainty^ used as 
it is even by learned writers, both in its rela- 
tion to the mind which thinks, and to the 
object about which it is thinking'’. 

Let us now attend to the graver question, 
whether because. God made the world and 
all things in it, therefore every thing that 
happens, luiman conduct as well as the rest, 
must be regarded as proceeding from him, 
and determined -beforehand by bis direction, 
in all its detail. Whatever has been, is, or 
will be, could not, as some, say, be other- 
wise. We, vain and insignificant creatures, 
full of our own importance, imagine that we 
act from ; ourselves, that we can deliberate, 

choose, reject, command, obey, forbid, cou- 

■ 

Sec Tucker, roL'iv. chap. 26', on Free' Will. 
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trive, hasten or binder a thousand things, 
when in fact this is all delusion-^all the cre- 
ation of ouf own fancy. We are but members 
of the machine, like the lest ; and though we 
may please ourselves with thinking that we 
act an independent part, the rt'-al !rutlii is, 
we have no roice, no power, no conirol in 
what is going on — all would take its courst 
just the same, whether for good or for ill, 
w'ere we to give ourselves no concern wJjat- 
ever in the matter. 

Such, I believe, is a fair statement of the 
doctrine of philo.sophical necessity, or pre- 
destination confined to this life. It is not 
with a vii'W of restraining our eiKpiiry to (his 
sterile and unprofitable field, tiiat 1 have m;w 
entered upon it ; but it has a close eouuee- 
tion with certain religious o[)inions relating 
to another life, which harrass and perplex 
many minds, and whicli, when tlu^y assume* 
a certain determinate form and aspect, cause 
one of the most melancholy corruptions of 
our faith to which a Christian can he subject. 
And since the ground on which the doctrine 
of necessity rests, is the same with that on 
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which the creed of the Calvinist is built, al- 
though the latter defends his opinions also by 
the language of Scripture, and considers that 
lobe his strong hold; yet whatever discredit 
can be thrown upon the doctrine of /eUalism 
in this Ufe, may be at once transfeired to the 
fb cti no of predestinoUion in another, as far 
■(!5 the appeal is made to human reason in 
support of that doctrine. And if the view 
which 1 propose to take of the question as 
it relates to tliis life be correct, it will also 
serve to explain by analogy many of those 
(liiiicuUics which occur to the reader of holy 
Scrip; ere ; and will account for those fre- 
qiuail declarations concerning God’s pur- 
poses and tlecrees respecting a future life, 
wiiium' admitting the hold and dangerous 
coiisti uctioji which the Calvinist fastens u^jon 
them, and which, if iicbappily he lived uj) 
to his opinions, woiihl go far to defeat the 
gracious end and design of the Gospel alto- 
gether. 

Such the general scope of this enquiry. 
To follow out the details of the argument 

c 
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will require more than one discourse. On 
the present occasion I propose to direct 
your attention to that preliminary point at 
which we are now arrived ; and to consider 
whether the opinion of the Fatalist is recon- 
ciloable with other positions which we can 
prove to be undeniably true. 

Now if we cast our eyes on the world as 
it actually is, we readily perceive that the 
activity and energy of men is increased by a 
persuasion that they have it in their power 
to attain certain ends— and that they never 
think of attempting that which they know to 
be impossible, or beyond their reach, or not 
capabh; of being obtained or averted by 
any thing they can do. To be taking mea- 
sures for procuring a fertile season, or for 
stopping the mouth of a volcano, would be a 
certain proof of insanity. Mv^n do indeed often 
engage in vain and chimerical undertakings, 
but it is under a belief of their practicability ; 
and as soon as they discover their error they 
leave off. Ignorant people also will take 
needless pains to promote those designs 
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which they favour, and which are going on 
steadily through the agency of other causes. 
Thus a child or a savage may exhaust his 
strength in endeavouring to quicken the 
motion of a ship, and fancy that he is con- 
tributihg something towards it ; but as soon 
as he learns that all goes on as well without 
him, and that he really lends no help, he 
desists as a matter of course. The same 
thing has been pointed out repeatedly in the 
disquisitions of political economy; and the 
wisest statesmen have long ceased to apply 
the agency of government in a thousand 
cases, %vliiich formerly occupied their atten- 
tion, finding that the causes in operation are 
quite adequate and efiectual to the desired 
(!ud, without their interference, 

Again, not only as in the cases we Jiavc 
Ijeen supposing, does a , man desist,^from 
action as soon as he discovers that some 
superior influence entirety frustrates or en- 
tirely supersedes all bis efforts, but in cases 
of a mixt d nature, as far as tliis paramount 
influence is found to. prevail, in the same de- 
gree does it tend to deaden the exertions of 

c 2 
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individuals placed under such a system* In 
those commnnities, for instance) where all 
hope of advancement is denied to a certain 
class, it k notorious that industry is less 
active, and that all exertion, mental as well 
as bodily, is more languid. And evSi when 
all hope of advancement is not cut oiF, yet 
when it depends not upon the merit or ad- 
dress of the iudividnal, but on the tiaprice 
of a despot, how feeble comparatively and 
inefficient is the motive to action. 

Of the two grand motives then which ac- 
tuate reasonable beings, hope and fear, the 
influence is always diminished in ])roportion 
to the opinion men have of the unalterable 
conditions under which they are placed. 
The nearest approach to that necessity wliich 
the laws of the material universe imply, is 
to l^ found in the laws of civil society: 
and if thesje are such as to lender exertion 
needless or fruitless, ind^ence uniformly 
takes place of exeition, when good is before 
them, and languor w despmidency instead 
of manly endeavours to avert any appre- 
hended evil. Such is imiveikallv admittiMl 
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to be the effect of our own laws for the main' 
tenance of the poor: the jfnotive of fear is 
almofit extingiikhed : and on the other hand, 
from the absence of hope, the labour of slaves 
is well known to be less productive than 
that of freemen, and this,, precisely in pro- 
portion to the persuasion they have tiiat 
they must always be slaves, arid that no pro- 
spect of emancipation lies before them. So 
too in the conduct of those who are coh- 
demnecl to death, and to whom all the steps 
that lead to the final execution of their sen- 
tence assume the appearance of inevitable 
necessity. What stronger instinct is there 
in man than the love of life, and what in- 
credible exertions have been often made to 
preserve it! Yet mark the conduct of him 
who is doomed to perish under sentence 
of the law : no struggle or resistimce 
even to avoid that nt which nature shud- 
ders — but a calm submission to decrees 
which lie is convinced mrist take effect, 
liowevep .idly he may contend against 
them. 

It would be easy to multiply examples and 
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authorities in support of this position. The 
memorable case of the plague of Athens 
will occur to many of my hearers, in which 
after the irresistible nature of the visitation 
was once impressed upon the poople’.s minds, 
either a stupid despair, or an utter abandon- 
ment of all moral and religious principle suc- 
ceeded. But the fact it is presumed will 
hardly be denied, that when men really be- 
lieve, and the belief is present to their minds, 
that a decree has passed upon them, their 
own motives to action are weakened, if not 
wholly extinguished. 

Will the Necessarian reply, that our ex- 
ertions are as much fated as the things them- 
selves which come to pass ? This answer 
can never he admitted. It is assuming the 
very point in dispute. We have as much 
right to expect that he should accept our 
view of the case as we his, upon mere autho- 
rity. The n'usoning however which we have 
alledge.d is founded upon admitte<l facts — 
tacts which Necessarians no more deny than 
the advocates of the opposite opinions— and 
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the strong tendency they have to overthrow 
the doctrine of necessity cannot be gainsaid. 

Perhaps it will be said that the Fatalist, 
firmly convinced of the trath of bis own 
opinions, feels himself to be an appointed 
instrument in the hands of this over-ruling 
pow'or — an integral part of the grand sclrcme 
of the universe— and therefore tliat he will 
not be disposed to slacken his activity, or to 
shrink from that mode of action, which is to 
him like the discharge of any of the animal 
fmulions. I'his may be said; but it never 
will b(' believed that without the feeling of 
uncertainty, he should Imvc the same Impes 
and fears, and consequently the same motive 
to action, with those who regard the event as 
liabh; to be aftected by their own free choice. 
1\ either, if there he any truth or force in the 
foregoing reasonings, ought it to be believed ; 
for we have seen that tlie universal and actual 
tendency of such a belief as the Necessa- 
rian inculcates i^, to relax our exertions in 
proportion as that belief predominates in the 
mind. 
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In fact, the usna} resource of the Fatalist is 
of an opposite kind. He maintaitts with 
some vehemence, that those who hold his 
theoretical opinions, do not conform to them 
in practice; and he is ready to quote in- 
stances of illustrious men, and even of whole 
sects, who, under the profession of fatalism, 
lived exactly as other people do, took the 
same })recautions, expressed the same hopes 
and fears, planned as anxiously and lahortred 
as industriously as those wlto look upon 
events to he wholly contingent in their na- 
ture. But what does this answer amount 
to ? It is a confession that tliey do not really 
believe what they profess. Natvaam expel- 
las furcA, tamen mtjue recurret. Though they 
affect to talk as pliilosophei’s, they act as the 
vulgar ; and exhibit in their lives a practical 
refutation of all their speculative conclusions. 

Neither again is it absolutely true, that 
whore this opinion of fatalism really occupies 
the mind, it is wholly dormant in practice. 
Among the Mahometans it is inculcated as 
an article of faith; and though among them,. 
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as every where else, whatever contradicts 
the first principles of our nature cannot 
operate lonj^, or hahitually, or often, yet upon 
great and striking occasions, such as the 
plagiu! or war, w^e are told tl»at thousands 
do act upon this conviction — that they 
despise precaution, and expose themselves 
blindly to all hazards, as being sure that no- 
thing they can do will hasten or retard their 
cjid one moment. 

It is n>oreov(;r oontended, that none of 
those practical evils are to be dreaded which 
the adversaries <»f fatalism regard as con- 
nected with it, because the bulk of mankind 
will nevcT have leisimj so far to abstract 
their minds as to conceive the simple truth. 
ITabit witli them will always supersede re- 
flection ; and habit is formed by snccessive 
acts, l>y natural instinct, by unthinking ap- 
petite, and by the example of those among 
whom we bvc. and whose modes of acting 
and thinking we impeic«"ptibly adopt. And 
thus if even tlie philosophical advocate for 
necessity cannot avoid talking as if his will 

n 
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were free, aod as if eveutft were liable to be 
affected by it, there i$ no great reason to fear 
tliat with the generality of men the persua- 
sion will ever gain an ascemlancy adverse 
to the real interests of life. 

Now this is precisely tlie point ‘o which 
I was desirous of leading the whole fpies-ioii. 
For if to discover the true relations of thi.iu'' 
be one of the proper einploynieuts of our 
being, if in proportion to the (Exercise and 
iniprovein(;nt of our intellectual faculties we 
come to see these things more clearly and to 
think of them more justly, so that our pro- 
gress in tins knowledge isj n kind of measure 
of our intellectual advancement, it w'ould 
follow, upon the hypothesis of fatalism, that 
every step we advance in knowledge Me re- 
cede from utility ; and that in the same pro- 
portion as we grow wiser, we b<.eome less* 
fit and less disposed to fulfil tlie purposes of 
our being. If -fatalism represejit I in true 
relations of things, the path of error is tlien 
the path of utility and of happiness ; truth 
has a tendency to lead ns away from both : 
and the Creator has formed us full of active 
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ponen? Bind principles, and yet with a ca~ 
pa<*ity and a disposition to draw nearer 
and nearer to that state, which, if we could 
ever acti»ally reach it, would inake all these 
faculties ami principles implanted in us use- 
as ' would reduce us to absolute in- 
act- dv. 


But again, man is not only an ucfive being, 
he is also a moral agent. He is not only 
mad(' for the pursuit of his own good by 
certain powerful internal springs of action, 
he is also furnished with a sense of right and 
wrong, a feeling that he ought to do some 
things and not to do others, without fefer- 
<.‘ne<‘ to his immediate pleasure, but because 
he woulfl be justly blameable for doing 
h lua wis''*. These two constitute the most 
essential principles of his nature. We have 
seen iKAv the doctrine of necessity is incoro- 
patibh* with the one — let ns now bwefiy en- 
quire, how the other is affected by it ; pur- 
suing here the same method of investigation, 
that is, first taking a view of man as he 
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{ictually is, iii respect of moral principles, 
and thfen considering what he would be, in 
the same respect, if the doctrine of JNeccssity 
were true. 

INovv it cannot b<‘ denied, tliat in the ha- 
bitual judgment of all mankind the moral 
<|uality of actions tlep<'nds upon the freedom 
of the agent. Praise and blame, reward and 
punishment, uniformly imjily, tliat we think 
the party who is the object of them might 
have acded otlferwis<.‘ : and as soon as it is 
discovered that he acted under compulsion, 
we no longer measure the action by the 
standard oi duty. It is in fa(‘.t the first 
i'xcuso which a culprit makes, if he can, that 
his will had no share in the de(d. The deed 
may, it is tme, altiiough proceeding from 
ignorance or from an extraneous ))ower, still 
he culpable to a certain degree, if that igno- 
rance were not inevitable, or if the person 
placed himself voluntarily in that state of 
subjection which deprived him of choice. 
But still our judgments in these matters all 
have respect to one princi'plc — that man is 
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not accountable for what was not in his own 
pow©r. If there be a strict physical neces- 
sity, as if one man hurt another by being 
forced against him, although a momentary 
sense of anger may ^rise, yet it would be 
cpiite absurd to impute blame to tlu' party 
so impelled ; and no one consulting reason 
only ever does so. Farther, if the necessity 
be not absolute or physical like this, but de- 
pending on moral causes almost ef|ually 
powerful, we still acquit the agent of re- 
sponsibility ; as in the c;ise of soldiers per- 
forming their military duty, or the mere ex- 
ecutioners of law.s and decrees, liowever 
severe. And so with regard to good actions, 
as soon as it is found that tliey are not spon- 
taneous — that some secret bias or impulse 
made it impossible for the person to with- 
hold the good he has done— we even grudge 
the praise and admiration which his conduct 
may have before extorted from us. And al- 
though in ail these cases, as far as the will 
of the agtmt can be ascertained to coincide 
with the orders he execute^, whether good 
or evil, we.m'c dis|K>8ed to ascribe to him 



. sonDi^ share of the quality of the action, yet 
in exact ptopotiion to his efficacy in bringing 
it about, is the praise or the blame which we 
tliink justly belonging to him ; and the ex- 
pression of concurrent will on his part in- 
clines us only to regard him with favour or 
displeasure, just as we should regard an in- 
different spectator, who had confessedly no 
share in the action itself which he was then 
beholding, but who signihed corresponding 
emotions, and thus far afforded evidence of 
his own character. , 

And not only does this judgment arise in 
the breast, when we form an estimate of the 
conduct of others, but there is no palliative 
more frequency applied to an uneasy con- 
science, no surer advocate of crime and 
falsehood, no argument more apt to stifle 
the virtuous emotions and kindly feelings of 
our nature, than this plea of necessity. When 
this cause really and literally exists, the most 
solemn obligations, and instincts more sa- 
cred, if possible, even than ihey* have been 
known to yield. We turn from such cases 
with horror, but we pity rather than condemn . 
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tiie viptina thus entangled, as it were, iit the 
inevitable net of fate. But the invention of 
man, when bent either upon some favourite 
object,, or willing to vindicate his crimes, is 
ever busy in devising pretended forms of ne- 
cessity to sanction a deviation from moral 
rectitude. And thus it is that evil of every 
kind public and private, cruel warn, oppres- 
sive government, unjust measures of state, 
dishonesty, deceit, rapine, and even murder, 
find a ready excuse. Men prove how valid 
and siibstanjial the real plea is, by graining 
thus eagerly at its shadow and mere resem- 
blance, whenever the case will bear it. 
Artificial cfifficuliies are misnamed necesr 
sfry— and then, their “ poverty but not tbeir 
will consents” to :the most dreadful crimes. 
For the voice of all mankind does undoubt- 
edly bear testimony to this rule — 'that in pro- 
portion as the case approac/tes to absolute 
necessity, in the same degree is the olience 
of the party extenuated, and his respon- 
sibility abated. ' 

Now let us suppose that, not only on some 
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great and rare oecdsiona, bat iti till the con- 
cerns of life, that plea cbdld be with truth 
alledged, which we allow to operate as an 
absolution even from the jsjreatest crimes. 
Must not the knowledge or the belief of such 
a system tend to loosen ail moral restraint, 
to confound all, duties, to deaden moral 
feeling, and to silence the voice of con- 
science? Not that we suppose these effects 
will ever actually be produced to any ext(!n- 
sive degree, because delusion will never pre- 
vail long over the fixed laws of our nature — 
but on the supposition that the doctrine of 
necessity is true, this conclusion must needs 
follow in Utorah, as before it did in the case 
of active principles. The more we learn the 
truth of things, that is, the wiser we grow, 
and the more steadily we improve and exei*- 
cise onr reasoning powers, the more do we 
fumioh ourselves with motives fi)r discarding- 
moral responsibility— and thus man is formed 
by his .Maker, a preposterous compound, with 
a conscience that informs him of his duty, and 
with an understanding that tells him, in pro- 
pdrtiofl as it is cultivated and improved,. 
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that his conscience is a mistaken guide. And 
it is to speculations such as these that the 
world gives the name of philosophical ne- 
cessity ! 

Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy! 

Yet, with a pleasing sorcery, could cham’i 
Pain for a while or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm the obdured breast 
With stubborn patience, as with triple steel. 


Thai men should be brought to profess 
opinions, so contradictory to their own con- 
sciousness, to their moral feeling and judg- 
ment, and to all their real principles of action, 
1 would by no means impute to a desire of 
throwing off these restraints, or of maintain- 
ing a stubborn and irreligious frame of mind. 
Much less would I insinuate that the advo- 
cates of Calvinism are actuated l)y such a 
motive. Many of them we know are lively 
patterns not only of piety but of moral 
virtue : and tlie dreadful heresy of avowed 
Aiitinomianis n (^though if it arise at all it 
i-ertaiuly arises out of these doctrines) is so 
shocking to common sense, and so obviously 


K 
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unBcriptural, that it cannot ever prevail long 
over these couni^CTacting causes. It is in 
fact extremely we. But the natural tm- 
dency of Calvinistic opinions towartls it, and 
to breed a carelessness witli regard to nujral 
conduct, not only a|)pears dec onstrabk! by 
fair reasoning, as in the case of b'aluiism 
already discussed, but is conlirmed als<< b\ 
historical testimony. 

On the causes which appear to me mosl 
powerful in producing and koi'ping alive this 
dangerous paradox, I shall briefly touch in 
tlie conclusion of the present dis(;ourse. But 
I cannot forbear from pointing out in this 
place, although it may be a partial antici- 
pation of liie argument, how close a connec- 
tion subsists between (he whole (piestion of 
Fatalism and that Predestination— anti 

how justly we may reasOfi by analogy from 
one to the other. 

The generality of Calvinists, when chargetl 
with the cmseijueuces of their opinions, lik«' 
the Fatalists, answer that we ought to address 
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mankind as if their doom were unsettled — 
us if God were willing t|||at all should be 
saved - and as if raueh depended on them- 
selves whether Jliey should obtain salvation 
or not. And when further pressed with the 
inconsisU’ncy of these opinions they reply, 
that siu .i exhortations are the appointed 
.mims of perseverance. Be it so. Then they 
are means llie efficacy of which is increased 
by turning ovir eyes away from the truth. For 
in proportion to the conviction we feel of 
tli(! truth of the main doctrine, that is, the 
better we become acquainted, according to 
them, with the right interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and the more we meditate upon it, the 
weaker do these moans become which are 
the appointed instruments of our .salvation. 
I’his argument then is not a refutation, like 
many others, diawn *roin opinions opposite 
to tlieirs : it i,s inv<*hed in tlnar owm defence: 
11 is admitted i>y themselves in the very ac- 
hnow .(id. uii'jp they make, that w'e ought in 
jiractice to a ;coramodate ourselves to the 
ordinary beliid of mankind upon these sub- 
jects, however erroneous ; or, iu other words, 

E ‘2 
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that advancement in the knowledge of truth 
may obstruct men’s salvation. 

In comparing the probable effects of Fa- 
talism and of Calvinism upon the conduct 
of men, an important distinction ought al- 
ways to be made, which is however very 
generally overlooked. The doctrines rest, 
indeed on the same basis, but that of Calvin- 
ism is practically far more dangerous. 

T!»e Fatalist acts in general as other men 
do. He is not likely to neglect urgent 
duties, or to endure pain and privation for 
the sake of an abstract theory. His habits, 
his interests, his affections, his regard for 
character and for the opinion of (be world, all 
keep him from being led astray by a specti- 
lative absurdity. But wbatever security the 
Calvinist has of this kind is weakened by 
the very nature of his opinions. According 
to them lie sutlers compamliveh/ nothing hy 
yielding practically to their force : and then’ 
force is exerted in lessening the motives of 
a worldly nature which control the other. 
’I’he instincts, th€> Hj)}>etitcs, and the interests 
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of tlie Calvinist, may indeed rouse him to 
action, altliough in this respect their influ- 
ence must be weaker than it is with the mere 
Fatalist; while the worldly restraints upon 
vicious indulgence are almost entirely rc- 
mov(Hl. For since the eflect of lh(»se prin- 
cij)les which he holds is to take place /icre- 
after, while the benefit of obeying natural 
impulse is immediate — since the effect of the 
former is to be eternal, while the inconve- 
ni<Micc that may attend the latter is tempo- 
r ary— my momentary delusion which prom})ts 
him to expect pleasure by doing wrong is 
not otdy not counteracted, but. is encouraged 
by this persuasion. The quantity of evil 
which may alloy his pleasure here "(and 
whi(;h often comes in aid of virtue by pre- 
senting a drawback from the enjoyment) 
when viewed as a deduction from the sum 
of happiness which through all eternity will 
still remain the same, becomes absolutely 
evanescent. 

The chief churacteristic in fact of Fatalism, 
taken apart from Revelation, is its tendency 
•to breed a disregard of religious dutit!s, whihi 
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. Calvinism has the same tendency with re- 
; spect to miyral duties. The man who looks 
only to this life, and who believes all events 
to be already fixed and unalterable, has little 
inducement to betake himself to prayer, or 
to the worship of tl:|^ Deity — while he who 
looks chiefly to ant^ther life, and believes 
his destiny in that life to be fixed and un- 
alterable, may naturally be careless and 
’ indiflerent about bis conduct here. 

« •' Thus it is observed of Tiberius, “ Circa 
Deos et religioues negligentior erilt, qnippe 
addiclus mathematica*, pereuasionisque ple- 
nus, omnia fato agi'.’’ 

The remark is made by a philosophical 
writer, and addressed to a philosophical age, 
as ah obvious explanation of tlu‘ irreligious 
Jiabits of the emperor. .Ui$ religion had 
little or no relation to a future state. There 
might be some mixture of this notion with 
it, as there might be some want of uniform 
st(?adiness in his belief of fatality : and there- 
fore bis biographer says, not that he abso- 


^ Suet, in Tib. c. 
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lately renounced religion, bat f|iat he was 
careless, negU^rentior, aboi^t it As hr how- 
ever as his fatalism operated, it. had that 
effect. And this is all 1 would urge in the 
case of the Calvinist. His fatality has little 
or no relation to the present state. It has 
perhaps as much, as the religion of the em- 
peror had to a future state. As the views of 
Tiberius then were directed to this life, and 
because the gods could not affect his interests 
here, he thought little of them— so the Cal- 
vinist, whose views are directed to anotJier 
life, will think little of his moral conduct, 
because it can have no effect upon his in- 
terests there. And thus, supposing in each 
case the absence of counteracting causes, 
and speaking of the respective opinions 
only so fai‘ as they really operate, it is as 
natural a conclusion that the Calvinist will 
be careless about martUs, as that the Fatalist 
will be careless about religion^. 


“ The Landgrave of Tiiring, a patron of the Reformed 
doctrines, being admonished t»y his friends of his vicious 
life and dangerous condition, answered. Si prcedesfinatus 
■sum, nulla peccata poteruRi miM r^mnt ecehnm auferre; 
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A most remarkable instance of this ten- 
dency occurs in the disputes which arose 
among some of the earliest sufferers for ttu* 
Gospel’s sake in this country; who were 
confined in the same prison during the per- 
secution in Queen Mary’s reign. Pious and 
conscientious as they all were, their differ- 
ences on points of doctrine began with a 
complaint of the laxity of, manners observed 
in the professors of absolute predestination, 
which gave offence to the more serious and 
sobcr-inimled of their fellow-prisoners, as 
being unsuitable to their atHicted condition, 
and to the }>robable approach of death — a 
censure whicli the others scornfully njected, 
as implying a want of assurance in their 
final salvation ^ 


si 'prmcilus^ nulla opera mild ilhid valehunt coj\ferre. An 
objection/' says Heylin, ** not more old than coannon ^ 
but such 1 must confess to which I never found a sa- 
tisfactory answer from the pen of Supralapmrkin , or 
Snhlapsanani within the small compass of my reading/' 
Qulmjuartimlar Ilktiory^ Part 1. chap. 4* 

This account is taken from a very curious treatise 
lately published by Dr. Laurence^ from a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library^ entitled, AtHhenliv Documents relative 
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Hut till' analogy between I’atalism anti 
Calviiiiiftm, which is the foundation of the 


io the Predestinarim Conlr&temj ndiick took place amon^ 
those tvho were imprisoned Jhr their adherejwe to the doetruics 
of the Reformat mn btj iiucen Mart^. Brudford was the a<(- 
%'ocate for that doctrine which afterwards received the 
name of Calvinism, and Trewe was a jirineipal person 
of the opposite persuasion. The •* Narrative” of the lat- 
ter is a highly interesting document^ written in a spirit 
of charity and meekness, and throws much light upon 
the history of these opinions. Speaking of the origin of 
the dispute he says, ' They did give such occasion of 
" evil and offence to the weak by their using of gaming y 
‘ that we could do no less but gently admonish them to 
^ leave it, and to exhort them after the Scriptures to re- 
'' deem the time, seeing the days ore evil^ and to leave 
‘ such vain thingiS, and to mourn with us, that did 

* mourn for the great misery that is fallen on 4hi8 land, 

‘ and for the lamentable perplexity that many of our 

weak brethren (that were not able to bear the cross) 
^ were in, and to watch and pray continually, and 
^ strengthen us and our brethren in his truth to stand, 

* that our lives and deaths might glorify his holy name. 

^ With the which they were not content, but dc« 
^ fended it by the Scriptures, and because we would not 

* give them place, bti^ disproved them by the word, they 
‘ were somewhat displeased with us j insomuch that in 

* process of time they began to pick out matter against us, 
and because we did use abstinence and prayer, they re- 

" ported us to be justihers of ourselves, and such like 5 to 


F 
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whole; arjufument, will bo treated of more at 
large here'after. FoV the present, in answer 

" the which w<j answered, that oiir justification canie by 
" faith in Christ’s deatli and bloodshedding, 

^ After other talk, iu conclwsion they did afiirm, that 
‘ none of tliem that (lod ordained to he saved couhl he 
' driven from liim by persecution, noi yet by any other 
^ occasion or means. For all such as shall be saved (say 
‘ they) %vere elect and predestinate thereunto before the 
" foundation of the world was kid, and none of them can 
^ be damned, do what wickedness they can, &c.’ 

When pr» ssed with those pasSsages of Scripture, which 
denounce God’s wrath and damnation against those that 
w'ilfully sin against him, * These sentences/ said they, 

‘ are written to put the elect in fear to do evil, that their 
" lives might glorify their Father which is in heaven, and 
‘ not to put them in far of damnation. By this in edect thev 
' affiniied||hose Scriptures to be written in vain, or to put 
' men in fear where no fear is, affirming hi effect, that the 

* words of the Holy Giiost doth no more good than a man 

* of clouts wjtli a bow in his hand doth in a corn fiekl, 

' which will keep away the vermin crows awhile, bid 
" iMticn ihcij hioyo what it k, they w\\\ fall down beside if, 

^ and devour the corn without fear/ Compare tins last 
homely illustration with the argument above pursuctl, 
pp. 18 and 524. against the Necessarian, and p. 27. against 
the Calvinist. 

Trewe sums up his objections to the doctrine of the 
Predostinarians in twenty-three propositions, whi<;h he 
calls Enormities- The eighteenth Enormity is, " Also 
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io the question which naturally arises, how 
opinions so unreasonable and extravagant 
couUl ever acquire an ascendancy over tlie 
human mind, I would account for the para- 
dox, partly from the pride of intellect, refus- 
ing to admit the truth of things which it is 
unable thoroughly to comprelieiul and to re- 
concile with one another, although they are 
each capable of a separate demonstration — 
hut still more from the thraldom in which 
men’s judgments are h<;!d by (be inaccurate 
use of language, and from an ignorance of 
some of the first principles on which lan- 
guage is constructed. It is not suitable to 

ii giveth an occiwipn to iieglct t pra^'er^ ainl^o It^avc it 
^ altogether except it be for cor}Joral food, r^neiit, and 
health of body;, and such like, and nothing for the soul, 

‘ in that it affinueth contrary to the Scriptures, that all 
^ such as were predestinate before the foundation of the 
world was lait}, must of necessity be saved, therefore 
^ they need not pray for it, and the residue mufat of nece$- 
^ sity be damned, and prayer will not help them/ 

The whole of tiiis curious treatise, together with Dr. 
liaurence's able Introduction, who employs it throw 
light upon the opinions of Cranmer and Ridley, is well 
deserving the study of those who feel any doubt upon the 
doctrine of our EtUblished Church in these matters. 

I’ 2 
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this place, nor would it materially conduce 
to the purpose I in view, to track these 
errors through all the meagre and profitless 
discjuisitions which are employed to support 
them. It will bo suflicient to notice one or 
two of the most important as specimens of 
the whole class. 

The doctrine of fate and predestination 
was strenuously maintained by the Stoical 
school, and we collect from (Jicero, in his 
treatise De Fato, what the knot was wliich 
tied them down to such unnatural opinions. 
Ev<'ry proposition, they Kidd, is either true or 
false. This is essential to a propo.situ)n, and 
it is'uh^|ersally admitted. Although there' 
fore I may not know which it is, yet that it 
is one or the other, ajid that it is so at the 
time it is uttered, is certain ; and my igno- 
rance does not at all affect the ('crtainty of 
the projwsition. Suppose then I say, “ such 
an event will hapj>en next year.” It is at 
this moment either true or false, because the 
|)roposition is now, and when the thing liap- 
pens, the truth whicli lay hid in tin- j)ropo- 
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silion belorti is oniy matte apparent then ; its 
nature is not altered. This they called a 
demonstration, and thought that nobody 
could deny it, who was* riot prepared to 
tleny the premiss, “that every proposition is 
either ’tnie or false.” But it is in fact an 
abuse of the word true — the precise meaning 
of which is “ id quod res est.” An assertion 
I'especting the future thwefore is neither tnje 
nor false. And if they press us still farther 
with the nature of proposition, we have only 
to nqily that it is not a proposition, in that 
sense of the word proposition above (ex- 
plained, and thus their whole argument falls 
to the ground. Frivolous as the example 
appears when exhibited in this shnpte form, 
yet whole volumes of perplexing metaphy- 
sics have been spun out of these flimsy ma- 
t<^rials 


The equivocal use of the word irm is combined with 
another error that run 3 through all the reasoning in 
that treatise, whether ti^ke speaker be Epicurean or Stoic, 
There is a confusion of with iki7tgs; physical 

cmise is confounded with logical renMiti — truth with re- 
' aliiff^vcvimniy ol the mind with certainty of the ohjeef. 
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A Hirailar example is the use often made 
of tlio words canwt and mmt as applied to 

When these equivocations are detected and removed, the 
whole dispute vanishes into eoipty air. 

The argument against the contingency of events drawn 
from the principle;, that every proposition is true or false, 
is put in a great variety of forms in the treatise Dc Fato, 
especially from chap. ix. to chap. xvi. to which T refer 
the reader j but the sum of the whole is given by Tucker 
with his usual simplicity and perspicuity in the following 
passage. 

Epicurus denied the reality of fate, insisting that 
‘ many things hapjiened which were absolutely fortuitous : 
^ but then be could not get over the argument drawn hy his 
^ opposersfrom the ceriu 'miy of either the aj/imative or fiega- 

* fw€ ff every proposition that could be uttered concerning 
‘ what is to come to pnm hi^eaj'ter. ...... If, for instance, 

Epicurus in his lifetime had said, that on this fourteenth 
^ day of January, 1762, it would rain here in the morning 
‘ and foe fair in the afternoon, now the day is ended wc 
' may know that he spoke a certain truth : but truth can- 

* not be turned into falsehood by any thing subsequent, 

' therefore it was impossible any other weather should 

happen than has, because otherwise that might have been 
' rendered false which we know for certain was once true. 

‘ Neither could the fact contained in a proposition which 
‘ w^as true two thousand years ago, become casual ever af- 
‘ tervvards; for if it was always to come to pass, as tve 
^ know \i ivasftmn the events it could never have been pos- 
' sible that it should not come to pass; but what was 
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l!ie Almighty — a form of .speech hold hjuI 
irreverent at (he best, and if thoroughly ex- 

‘ always impossible could never lie under the power of 
* any cause or option of any assent to have effected/ 
Lig//i of Nature^ vol. iv. c. 25. §. 23- 
Tucker’s sagacity leads him indeed to reject this rea- 
soning, with much more to the same purpose, and to de- 
tect many of tlie verbal sophisms involved in it : but the 
equivocations of true and certain, and the improper use 
of the word proposition ^ which are the real key to the 
riddle, he has not pointed out. 

To these cs.amples of what was called profound 
reasoning” among ancient philosophers, let rne add one 
on the same subject from a modern writer of great acute- 
ness and ability, the welUknown champion of Necessity 
and Predestination, Jonathan Edwards. I produce it as 
a curious juoof, how vigour of intellect, when once en- 
tangled in a snare of words, only tends by its struggles to 
increase its own embarrassment. 

^ J’lierc must he a certainty in things themselves, be- 
fore they are cerfaitily known, or, which is the same thing, 
' known to be certain. Fur certainty of knowledge is no- 
‘ thing else but knowing or discerning the certainty there 
Ms in the things themselves, which are known. There- 
^ fore there must be a certainty in things to be a ground 
of certainty of knowledge, and to render things capable 
^ of being known to be certain. And this is nothing but 
’ the necessity of truth known, or its being impossible but 
that it should be true ^ or, in other words, the firm aiid 
‘ infallible connection between the subject and predicate 
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amined perfectly absurd. To say that a 
power which can do every thing- cannot do 
certain things, as, for instance, undo what 
has been done, or make that contingent 
which he knows will come to* pass, is to con- 
tradict one’s s(df. That it is impossible for the 
same thing to he and mtt to he is indisputable. 
Wlien the meaning of one term of a pro[)0- 
sition confessedly implie.s the negation of 
the other, it is absurd to dispute about them. 
Whe'ther life be death, or light be darkness, 
cannot come into question even among logo- 
inachists. And therefore if we mean by the 
word contingent, that which cannot be known 
beforehand, we only say, that what <iannot 
bo known beforehand (;anuot be known Ix;- 
forchiind — wliich is saying nothing - and 
therefore nothing is denied of the Deity. 


' of tlic proposition that contains that truth. All certainty 
‘ of knowledge consists in the view of the firnmessof that 
' connection. So God’s certain foreknowledge of the fu- 
‘ tore existence of .my event, is his view of Ihejirm and in- 
‘ dissoluble conncd'wn of the subject and predicate of the jtro- 
‘ position that affiums its future exigence.’ Edwards 
on the Free<loro of the Will, Part IJ. h- 12- 



Bnt if tlje subject# a»«i pi^e4i«»tes of two 
opporoMl]^ iacougt!m>us propo^kioil# are not 
precisely identkal'^if there be jKoy shadow 
of diffemce not luerdy peroeptiWe but pos.* 
sibie in Ire may be 

incapable o# apparent^ iiH 

copgtwity# or of ooi^il^og k what planner 
the tipng# d^Mjted-by ^ki qap-co'-osdst, yet 
it i# palpably absurd, fbr those who admit 
the being of a God, to d<»y the possibility of 
this co-existence. And if the positive proofs 
for each assertion are separately unanswer- 
able, reason requires that wC should admit 
them both, wklioui profewing to explain the 
difficulty they involve* 

Neitbe# should it excite our surprise, that 
in wortls of such cottimon use as btw, poi- 
mhki cerfytiny and^ thc liki^' any ambigmty 
should exist, or tiiot any process of defi- 
nition should be necessary to guard against 
fallacy in the cmiploynseflt of them; White 
we confine our attention t# the Ordinary oc- 
currences of or to tiWSe relations Of 
things with vvMc^ #e m'e ill familiar, no 
such precision or reftnemenf is required. 
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The commonest tools need < not be made 
with mathematical ex^tness. But when we 
push our enquiries beyond this daily sphere 
of vision, greater and greater accuracy is re- 
quisite in the instruments we employ. The 
slightest impurities in the atmosf^ere, a float- 
ing atom« or the vibration from a footstep, 
will interfere with the observations of phy- 
sical science — and throw us perhaps at once 
out of our true course 

Ten thousand leagues awry 
Into the devious air. 

. And when we take upon us to explore 
the hidden things of God, those vast regions 
which lie at an immeasurable distance from 
our ordinary range of thought, can it be sur- 
prising if the instruments which serve us well 
enough here, be found coarse and defective, 
and that when most perfect they should stand 
in need of the nicest care in adjusting them, 
before we can place any confidence in the 
result? Language is the chief, if not the 
only medium of all these speculations : and 
when the conclusions obtained by help of 
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this medium militate s^aiatst the strongest 
moral convictions, and the first principles of 
our nature, is it not reasonable to suspect 
some inaccuracy in the process, some imper- 
fection in the instruments, or , some defect in 
those organs which ate exercised upon ob- 
jects far beyond the system for which they 
are principally designed '! If indignation be 
ever justified upon occasions of this kind, it 
surely is allowable when we hear the name 
of philosophy applied to errors such as 
these ; when men presume to scan the ways 
of Omnipotence, and fancy they are fathom- 
ing the depths of the mighty ocean, with a 
line that has not yet measured the soundings 
of the harbour from whence they set out. 

But when these rash enterprises are taken 
in hand, and the confidence or the apparent 
skill and intrepidity of the leader draw many 
followers after him, it becomes a Christian 
duty to point out the dangers of the way, 
the diligent pieparation it requires, or the 
mistaken views which the plan originates. 
Metaphysical discussion then becomes valu- 
able, like every other talent, according to 

G 2 
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the use made of it. Aud that use surely is 
not inconsiderable, if, though it may not add 
to the stock of knowledge, it yet serves to 
keep us in possession of what is already 
known.— if, to use the language of an elo- 
quent writer as well as a mos< accurate and 
judicious reasoner, ‘it repairs i' image 
‘ itself had occasioned — like the spear of 
‘ Achilles, healing the wounds it had made 
‘ before — if it casts no additional light on tlie 
* paths of life, but disperses the clouds with 
‘ which it had overspreail them — if it ad- 
‘ vances not the traveller one step on his 
‘ journey, but conducts him back again to 
‘ the spot from whence he iiad wandered'.' 

There yet remain some points to Ix' ex- 
amined in the argument conceruing (lod’s 
dealings with man, and tin' freedom aud re- 
sponsibility of man, regarding only <1 . pre- 
sent life, before we shall be prepared to 
transfer the same method of reasoning lO 
those analogous difficulties which have been 
started from the language of Seriptm-e, and 
the removal of wffiich is the ultimate aim 


* Light of Nature, Introd. Iv. 
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of the enquiry thus begun : but the consider- 
ati(m of these must be made the subject of 
another discourse. 


Note to p, 6, 

JI''^'noisi)k<tgL tJu: l^L^o limits to have no connection^] 
^^dwards in his work on the Freedom of the Will 
dwells much upon the distinction between making 
the ( veiit necessary, and iwoving it to be necessary. 
*“ Wliether prescience/ he says, ‘ be the thing that 
^ makc$ the event necessary or no, it alters not the 
" case. Infallible Ibreknowledge mayjpywe the neces- 
' bity of tlie event foreknown, and yet not be the 
^ thing that causes, the necessity/ Part ii. sect. 12. 
Bui, inliillible foreknowledge, while it remains fore- 
knowledge, proves nothing. When the being which 
pos5»csscs this foreknowledge declares that a thing will 
cotuc to pass, that declaration indeed proves, or is a 
certain ground uf assurance to us, that it mil come to 
pass. JLvta then it does not prove the event to be 
necessary, 

b his is an example of the same error which per-^ 
vaues tlie Stoi al irgumcnt above mentioned, in the 
Irealise I)( Fato — i.c confounding with 

One proposition may be a necessary consequence 
from another proposition: but the thing denoted by 
it is not therefore necessary. Indeed the slightest 
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reflection seems to be sufficient to inform us that the 
nature of things cannot be affected by any thing we 
say, or think, or know, or reason about them. All 
these operations are relative to our own perceptions, 
and can have no influence on the objects of those 
perceptions ; which must ever be what they^e, whe- 
ther we reason about them or not. 

If however the question be regarded as merely 
logical, namely, whether the very term forelcnffwledge 
does not imply a necessity in the thing foreknown, it 
must be decided by the established use of ^ords. 
That such is not the received definition of the term 
may, I believe, be with confidence asserted : and the 
confusion, whenever it does prevail, seems to arise 
from the following cause. We may be unable to con- 
ceive how a thing not necessary in its nature can be 
foreknown — for out foreknowledge is in general limited 
by that circumstance, and is more or less perfect in 
proportion to the fixed or necessary nature of the 
things wc contemplate — ^with which nature we be- 
come acquainted by experience, and are thus able to 
anticipate a great variety of events : but to subject 
the knowledge of God to any such limitation is surely 
absurd and unpbilosophical as well as impious : and 
therefore to mix up the idea of God’s foreknowledge 
with any quality in the nature of the things fore- 
known, is even less excuseablc than to be guilty of 
that confusion when speaking of ourselves. 
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but the particular mmnent of each man’s 
deiitti, a point vvhicli would obviously int<ir- 
ferew'ith all our proper business and interests, 
although then; may be a natural curiosity to 
know^ it, yet there are no natural means of 
acquiring that knowledge — and accordingly 
we lind that for such a jmrpose recourse is 
had to .supernatural means — omens, incanta- 
tions, and all th(3 absurdities of astrology and 
in: iii'fr, by which the credulily of mankind 
has been :ibused. Although in this respect 
at least the |>roceeding is more rational than 
the creed of the Neci ssarian, inasmuch as the 
en<[uiring [>arty imjdies that w<‘ must go out of 
nature to seek for that, which is so :ibhorreut 
to the very constitution of nature itsi lf. 

The next ditliculty w'hich J suppose may 
be objected to the opinions we maintain is, 
that they :ire imamsistent with thi; language 
habitually employed by religious men to de- 
note their sense of the sniternatural agmey 
exerted in the world. Jt is an undeniable 
fact, that in all ages and under all forms of 
-religion (setting aside for the present the 

H 
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doctrines of Revelation) serious and good 
men liave regarded the events of this life as 
subject to the control of divine Providence — 
that they have talked of the follj" and con* 
ceit of mankind in supposing that their wis- 
dom, their foresigiit, their ])Owcr and con- 
trivance, brought about the great or good 
things which happen — and though the men 
who make tliese reflections have had their 
hopes and fears, and taken their full share 
in planning and executing measures with a 
view to such events, yet aft(;r the (W(mt is 
passed, or even before it comes, in tlieir 
graver and more contemplative Jiours they 
admit, that it s God’s will alone to which 
the whole is owing — and that all things have 
conspired to the furtherance of some great 
plan of his, which has either served to jwo- 
motc the happiness of men, or to illustrate 
his own banscendent excellence. 

Where then, it may be said, is the consist- 
ency of all this? Eitluir they do not, whih* 
they are acting, think as they do when truth 
forces these reflections from them, or if they 
do, it is a proof that men may believe in a 
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superior power bearing onward with a steady 
and inesistible course, and yet act in con- 
currence with that power, just as if the issue 
depended on themselves. Now as to the 
first of these suppositions, it may be admitted 
without scruple, that men do, while they 
are engaged in action, think more of their 
immediate business, than of the share the 
power above them takes in the same pro- 
cesi^^and that in calmer and more leisurely 
hours, the impression of that supreme influ- 
ence returns upon the mind with increased 
force, as some sound which in the stillness 
of the night tills the air, yd is lost or unper- 
ci'ived amidst the several discords and noises 
of a busy day. But the position can never 
be conceded, that the belief of this controlling 
j)Ower is contradictory to the belief of the 
fretidora of human actions. For in the first 
[dace it does not follow that because we be- 
lieve this power to be exercised, therefore it 
is exer(;ised to the exclusion of all other in- 
fluence. And again, it may be, (lo speak in 
a manner adapted to human conceptions 
and human experience,) it may be kept in 
H 2 



resiTVo to act upon occasions ; il may form 
the plan and the joutline, and delcj^iitc tlie 
subordinate parts to minor agents ; it may, 
for th(^ pm pose of exercising the fidelity and 
zeal of those agents, one while keep itself ont 
of sight; or at another, to animate their tx- 
ertions, let them [u-rceive its presence ; or, to 
check their folly and j)resnmption, make 
them feel th<‘ir dependence, and frustrate 
their endeavours — it may, supposing these 
agents to have a will of their own, incline 
that will to act conformably to their duty, 
by making that duly appear easy and agree- 
able, by removing obstacles and tiarors, and 
placing attractive objects in their way ; or if 
the will be stubborn, it may make it feel the 
ill conscquenci's of that stubbornness, and 
it may contrive that its porversmiess shall 
defeat its own piupuse, and forward some 
oilier purpose which is kind and beneliiaal : 
il may make the miseondnct of one instru- 
mental to his ow'ii correction, or to the im- 
provement -and fidelity of the rest, by sliew- 
ing, in ordinary cases of disobedience, the 
evil be brings npini liimself— or in eases of 
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extreme depravity, the vtter abandonment 
;(nd ruin to which the delinquent is left. 

t)oes any part of such a scheme either 
detract from the notion of a supreme in- 
tellii^nice planning, governing, guiding, and 
accomplishing tlu^ whole f or can such a 
<‘oneeption in the mind of man of the scheme 
ol' divine Provid('uce tend to relax his energy, 
to discourage.' his industry, to impair the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong, or wc'aken the 
|>rinci|>le of duty and ohetlience? 

The only argument brought against it is 
borrowed from the difficulty of accounting 
for eri/ as mixed with (Jod’s creation, and of 
coiiceiving free-w'ill in his creatures. But 
(Jiflimitics can never be listened to against 
the ('vidence of facts.' I’he fact of the exist- 
ence of evil no one denies— and the existence 
of free-will is by the (‘oncurrent unreflecting 
tc'stimony of all mankind cdirJtted to be a 
fact, oj)posed only by the metajdiysical ob- 
jections of a fcAv. That all mankind act, 
speak, and think, as if the will w a re free, is 
admitted bv these* few* themselves. And I 
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trust it may be regarded as proved, that to 
think otherwise would deprive us of all mo- 
tives to action, and all sense of right and 
wrong. It is only because they cannot con- 
ceive lioijo these two things can co-existj that 
they call upon us to surrender our conscious- 
ness, our activity, and our moral principles. 

Some endeavour was made in the preced- 
ing discourse to prove the absurdity of calling 
that impossible witli God, which appeared 
irreconcil cable to ourselves. When there is 
a palpable contradiction in terms, so tlmt 
one part of the proposed idea negatives the 
other, the thing may be called im})ossible : 
although in this case itwould be more correct 
and more safe to use the word contradictory 
than impossible ; because it is with us — with 
our mode of speaking and combining ideas — 
that the diificulty both begins and ends : the 
power of God is not denied or limited by 
these negiitions. Thus if I were called upon 
to make a circle whose radii should be un- 
equal, or whose diameter should be one- 
fourth of the circumference, it would argue 
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no want of power in me not to do it ; and to 
call it a self-contradiction Avould be more 
strictly proper than to say that,it was impos- 
sible. In a simple instance of this sort we 
readily discern that there is nothing in reality 
proposed to be done : but we might go on 
requiring conditions equally destructives of 
the essence of the thing, and yt't not so 
manifest as this — involving a denial of some 
more hickhai properties, relative to triangles 
or squares or ellipses, or properties whicli 
are only elicited by a very complex com- 
bination of the circle with other figures. 
There is in fact no end to such possibh^ re- 
lations and combinations ; and yet in any 
cas(*, if there be an impossibility involved in 
the v'ery terms of the problem, as there often 
is through the ignorance of him who proposes 
it, t<» many an unl'^arned person it might 
seem as if limits were assigned to my power, 
whereas it would be more proper to say, that 
the ])roblem itself has no meaning. 

Now if we consider how small a j)art of 
God’s works, both in extent and in duration, 
our faculties can embrac<‘, ami further, how 
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intimately and variously connected all the 
parts of those works are, plainly indicatiuo; 
one scheme, of which tin; r«;motost [)ar(s have 
numerous and complicated relations with 
each other, so that ranch of what we sec is 
essential to wliat we do not see, and to sup- 
pose one without the other w(*uld he a con- 
tradiction in teiTOs as literal, thoufj'h not so 
palj)ahle, as a circle with unt^pial radii— 
when, I say, all our enquiri('s into nature 
only tend to impress upon our minds (his 
wonderful co/jcatcaation — and wlten, aj>ahi, 
a scheme perfectly analogous to this has 
been traced in the moral world, insomuch 
that in the hist' ry of mankind there is no 
one event, however trivial, but may have in- 
timate and ess<!ntial connections with all 
other events, however grand ’and import- 
ant; and these connections nlay run ou( 
into all po. sible combinations, and multijily 
to all infinity — when, I say, we reflect on all 
this, he triust indeed be a rash and vain 
reasoner, who does not admit the /n nhahiUiy 
that all his own perplexities arise from iju- 
perfect acquaintance with the objects of his 





speculation — and that where facts militate 
aj^ainst his r^soniiij^s, some impossible con- 
dition was involved in his own expectations— 
something destructive of the very essence of 
that thing which was the main object of his 
thoughts. 

And thus we may conclude with regard 
to all questions in which the infinite power 
of God is represented as being irreconcile- 
ahle with something that either is, or is al- 
ledged tc* be — that unless an actual contra- 
diction can be pointed out in the terms of 
the j)roposition, no difficulties can justify a 
denial of its possibility — and on the other 
hand, that many of those things which fill us 
with difficulty to account for, are necessary 
conditions to other things the existence of 
which we assume, and could ziot without in- 
volving a cojitradiction have been otherwise!. 
So that what we first thought to be impossi- 
hililies, turn out to be only difficulties — and, 
on the other hand, many of the difficulties 
which perplex us in the scheme of Provi- 
dence are such, that the removal of them. 


I 
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keeping other things as they are, would be 
an impossibility. ' ’ 


Let us return then to Ihe consideration of 
the actual scheme of God’s ))rovidence on 
earth, as we learn it by experit'iice ; and see 
whetlier by attributing to men the power of 
choice, and regarding them as in a great 
measure working out their own happiness 
or misery, we do at all derogate from the 
soveniignty and active ju’ovidenct! of God, 
or say any thing inconsistent with llu* first 
})riiiciples of religion — that he knows all 
things— that la made all things — that he go- 
verns all things -that he wills the liappiness 
of his creatures — and that for his glory they 
are and were created. 

]\ow 0!.e of the first characteristics of this 
scheme is, that we are placed in a state of 
trial, and that w^e feel good and evil, pain 
and pleasure, to be the 3iatoral consequences 
of our actions — that w^e soon find our re- 
spective interests depend greatly upon our 
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conduct— and that, generallj' speaking, virtue 
and industry is rewardecl, vice and laziness 
punished, in this life. We see liowever that 
this scheme is carried on, not by single and 
insulated acts, but by general laws, which 
arc such that our faculties soon enable us to 
coinprelu'nd them, and so to anticipate in a 
gn^at degree (he consecpiences of our actions. 
We readily perceive also how well this con- 
stitution of things accords with the design of 
making us joint workers and instruments in 
(dfecting our own fortune : since, if there 
were no system according to which events 
appeared generally to fall out, there would 
be no room for judgment, or prudence, or 
skill — nothing to determine our conduct be- 
forehand, or to afl'ord the means of acrjuiring 
any future good, or guarding against evil. 
Yet, on the other hand, if every thing fell 
out precise/y in a way (hat might he foreseen, 
if good conduct were invariably followed 
with sina'css, and the degree of reward ex- 
actly apportioned in every case to the virtue, 
and of punishment to the vice, of the party — 
if this order were constant, and perceptible, 

I 2 



and certain, the main purpose which we have 
been supposing, that of disciplining a iree 
and a moral agent by a course of trial, 
would be much counteracted. As without 
c^nl in the world, actual or possible, we can- 
not conceive any Irial, so, if an exact and 
immediate requital were awarded in every 
instance to our actions, there would be no 
exercise for many of those qualities which 
are constituent parts of our moral nature. 
Under such a system life would be nothing 
more than a prudent calculation : selfishness 
might take the place of virtue; and the prin- 
ciple of fidelity and duty would have no 
scope. As without the presence of danger 
it is not easy to conceive any proof of cou- 
rage, or of temperance walhout lust, or of 
obedience without temptation to do wrong, 
so there is no room for the exercise of for- 
bearance, forgiveness, and ginerosity, with- 
out suffering wrong. Without pain and 
privation there can be no })atience— with- 
out distress in others, no sympathy in our- 
selves— no occasion for pity, for relief, for 
succour, for consolation, for any of those 
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acts of love dftid charity, which are perhaps 
the most efficacious towards our own im- 
provement, and towards fitting us for the 
enjoyment of a higher* state of Ireing. And 
though we presume not to say how much or 
how little of these modes of trial may be re- 
quisite for the perfection of our nature, yet 
reason at once informs us, that without some 
such trial the principles of our nature would 
have no exercise; and therefore that some 
temporary deviations from the general law 
of equity are essential to the di'^cipline and 
probation of a being constituted as man is. 
To suppose tiiat kind of moral excellence, 
which leads to higher and higluT degrees of 
happiness, to be attainable without previous 
trial, may, i'or aught we know, be as absurd 
as to suppose a circle with unequal radii : 
and to suppose trial without evil seems to be 
('qually absurd. Wherefore all objections to 
such a proceeding, as derogatory' from the 
power and goodness of God, resolve ulti- 
mately into an assumption, that to make any 
thing not thoroughly perfect and thoroughly 
happy at once, or, in short, to make any va- 
riety in his creation, is unworthy of him. 
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Let us proceed then with tht examination 
of that scheme of things which actually is, 
and which the more we examine it, the more 
is it found to be adapted to our nature, and 
to the supposed design of God. 

As creatures of God, and acting under his 
superintendance, our reason informs us, that 
to maintain an intercourse with him and to 
preserve a sense of our dependence upon 
him, must be a part of our business here. 
Prayer and meditation on his attributes are 
the obvious means of effecting this — and ac- 
cordingly it is a universal practice, wlierever 
any sense of ri 'igion is entertained among 
men. In the mode of preferring their peti- 
tions, as well as in the things tlu'y pray for, 
a thousand differences and a thousand er- 
rors prevail : but in all cases the act itself 
implies a belief that the Jfeity is not in- 
dexible, and that things are not absolutely 
so determined as to render our supplication 
fruitless. We suppose indeed that the go- 
verunuuit of God is carried on by general 
laws : and therefore prayer should always be- 
accompanied with a disj)ositioji to acquiesct? 
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humbly in a refusal, on the ground that our 
}>ethion might have interfered with the good 
of others or of ourselves. But that system 
of laws by which the world is governed is 
not understood to be so fixed, as that to 
pray for any modification of it should be 
improper — nor yet, on the other hand, is it 
reasonable to expect that this system should 
bend and yield according to the particular 
Wyants of each individual. The good that 
each of us derives from the regular operation 
of I he general system ought certainly to be 
acknowledged as flowing from the author of 
that system : but as man is prone to over- 
look what is settled and familiar, and to be 
affected in a more lively way by what is 
occasional, and by what seems to have an 
especial reference to himself, a gracious pro- 
vision is made for the preservation of this 

sense of dependence on God, by the need 

♦ 

which is continually felt of recurring to his 
protection and indulgence. 

This habit however is also liable to its per- 
version and abuse. And accordingly we find 
that ignorant or sanguine people are perpe- 
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tually interpreting the occurrences of life as 
special marks of divine favour or displeasure. 
When applied to the success or the misfor- 
tune of others, nothing can be more repre- 
hensible or more unchristian than this prac- 
tice — and though less pernicious in our own 
case, yet since it breeds a narrow notion of 
God’s providence, and borders close both 
upon presumption and superstition, there is 
often need of correcting and chastening it, 
by turning men’s attention to the settled 
order of things, by which these events may 
be accounted for without the aid of any par- 
ticular interference of divine power. In pro- 
portion as the understanding is cultivated, 
and our knowledge enlarged, these false im- 
pressions are corrected, and a more sober 
and rational sense of religion succeeds to 
them. 

Let not the Necessarian attempt to retort 
on us the argument already employed in re- 
futation of his scheme, namely, that if the 
more we know of nature the less prone we 
are to* interpret natural events as particular . 
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acts of Providence, then we ateo admit, tliat 
in proportion as reason is cultivated our na- 
tural judgments are counteracted. The two 
cases are widely different. In his case it is 
not sudden and early impressions that are 
required to give, way to a more abstract and 
philosophical vie,w of things, bui our gravest 
and most deliberate judgments, the founda- 
tion of all our plans and proceedings in life, 
of all our motives to action, and of all our 
moral discipline. In the case of the untu- 
tored Indian, who 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind, 

or of the peasant, who interprets every natural 
event which at all affects his interest as spe- 
cially designed for that purpose, it is not his 
deliberate judgment, but his first impressions, 
which subsequent knowledge counteracts. 
Those impressions, although they bring 
with them a lij^ly sense of God’s power, 
yet often, as we have observed, lead to evil ; 
and the reasornug which controls tTiem 
opens to the mind at the same time a larger 
, v!(‘w of this very : pro vid^ce ; thus sid^stitut- 

K 
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ing a calm and serious conviction, in place 
of an irregular and desultory feeling: so 
that religion may be said to gain rather than 
lose by the process of correction. 

But to proceed with our piain argument. 

• 

Precisely analogous to God’s dealings in 
dispensing the good things of lift;, and to 
that method by Avhich a sense of our depend- 
ence on him for the enjoyment of these 
blessings is kept alivt; in us, is the communi- 
cation also of that unseen influence upon the 
mind, which good and pious men desire, 
and the belief of which even under the guid- 
ance of the light of nature was very general. 
“ Thilt every good and every perfect gift is 
from above,” is a sentiment not introduced 
but adopted by an Apostle of Christ. It oc- 
casionally breaks through the gloom of the 
philosophy and the religion of the In athen 
world : and the subliiner strains of their 
poetry speak the same language. That God 
favours those who yield to his influence — 
but that he rejects and abandons or drivis 
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on headlong to their ruin men who resist his 
will — ^are frequent exclamations of those w'ho 
contemplate with an awful wonder his 
moral government of the universe. That 
these wicked and rebellious men, when they 
fancy they are pursuing their own schemes, 
are baffled and foiled, and made sub- 
servient to those very purposes Which they 
endeavour to defeat — that they are raised 
aloft in order to render their fall more ex- 
emplary — that they are flattered for a time 
with the apparent success of their iniquity, 
in order that the punishment when it comes 
may be more heavy and more instructive — 
these are reflections which cannot be new to 
any who are conversant with the ancient 
heathen writers ; and they accord al^ with 
those occasional impressions which the pass- 
ing events of life or the records of history 
make upon all serious minds. 

It is not till they involve themselves in 
metaphysical perplexities, that men regard 
these things a,s * ’^compatible With the ac- 
knowledged attributes of God, or with the 
free will of man. But when once they 'begin 

k2 
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to enquire whether the world might not have 
been constructed otherwise, whether evil 
might not have been dispensed with, whe- 
ther what God foreknew can be said to pro- 
ceed from the free will of man, and whether 
he must not be understood as having preor- 
dained every occurrence however minute or 
however iniquitous which takes place in the 
world, it is no wonder that their enquiiies 
should be lost in endless mazes, or in a de- 
nial of something which it is as necessary to 
admit as any other proposition which they 
think proper to retain. 

If however these difficulties are traced up 
to some fundamental positions, that are not 
contr0iciory, but w hose existence is only in- 
conceivable to our faculties, if each of tln^se 
positions must be separately admitted, al- 
though their union is mysterious and unac- 
countable, it is not adding to the difficulty, it 
is a natural and probable conclusion, that 
many consequences from each of those fun- 
damental positions separately taken should 
be deducible, which are no more reconcile- 
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able with each other in our apprehensionsj 
(liau the original truths are from which they 
are derived. To dwell upon these subordi- 
nate truths, these consequences of the ori- 
ginal positions, to set them in array against 
each other, to represent him w^ho holds the 
one side as necessarily contradicting the 
other, and to demand an explicit disavowal 
of every tenet connected with the one, be- 
fore we will acknowledge that a man really 
believes the other, is the sure way to perpe- 
tuate strife, and to defeat the practical good 
which may be derived from both opinions. 
If that God mad e every thing, knowing before- 
hand all that would come to pass and all 
tliat men would do, be an undeniable truth — 
if nevertheless he deals with man as’^lf he 
were free to act, and rewards and punishes 
him according to this trial — and we cannot 
cowpre/ietid how both tluise things should be 
tj'iui together, we yet can believe them both 

to be true ’, and so believing, we may well 

? •• 

This distinc^iion, often overlooked in controversy, is 
clearly pointed o ut and well applied by Bishop Tomline in 
' his RefiUatioi) of Calvinism, chap. iv. }). ^250— -254, 
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conclude that many of our occasional reason- 
ings concerning these things must be infected 
with the same apparent incongruity that 
strikes us in the enunciation of those first 
principles. We ought not to wonder at these 
difficulties ; we ought rathfer to expect them. 
Strife must be endless, if we are not to rest 
till they are all explained and harmonized : 
and error, not truth, will prevail, if either po- 
sition be so established as to exclude the other. 
Let us however carefully bear in mind that 
these are not contradictions but apparent in- 
congruities— oxA the same answer which we 
give to those who press us with the main 
difficulty, must isi all reason, be allowed to 
cover these also. 

In such a state of things, Iidwever, reason 
as well as charity requires that we should 
give to each doctrine that form and com- 
plexion which is least hostile find inconsist- 
ent with the other, .seeking rather to soften 
discrepancies, and to approxirafite if we can- 
not identify opinions, instead of assuming 
that tone of challenge and defiance, which • 
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implies that there is no difficulty to be over- 
come; and that he who will not renounce 
the one, is justly chargeable with all the 
pernicious consequences involved in a de- 
nial of the other. There may be truths, as 
there are mathematical lines, which must 
ever approach, although to the comprehen- 
sion of a finite being they will never coin- 
cide. Such questions then, which by their 
very nature cannot admit of a perfect solution, 
should never be started as proper objects of 
human investigation. They may he resorted 
to by the sophist as an inexhaustible store- 
house of wrangling and controversy ; but he 
who values discussion only as it tends to 
elucidate truth, will turn away from that 
which ministers only debate, satisfied with 
the possession of those undoubted truths, 
without which his own existence is a still 
greater mystery than the deepest of all these 
perplexing speculations. 


From this point then the transition is easy 
. to the consideration of those analogous dif- 



ficulties in the doctrine of revelation, whicli 
have so often divided the Christian world. 
If the scheme of revelation, as has been ad- 
mirably explained by Bishop Butler, bears a 
close analogy to the scheme of God’s natural 
government, so that the characteristics of the 
one correspond in all leading points with the 
system of the other — if the difficulties of re- 
vealed religion are no greater and no other 
than what we might, from a contemplation of 
the course and constitution of nature, Ijavc 
reasonably expected to find in it — thus con- 
firming instead of weakening the conviction 
of their common origin — we shall of coursf.' 
be prepared to find each of those doctrines 
now, considered, which our natural reason has 
collected from the study of the world around 
us, plainly and explicitly set forth in that 
volume which professes to lead us onward 
to another world. The book of God’s word 
speaks a plainer language, but not a contra- 
dictory language to the book of God’s works. 
He has bountifully bestowed upon us in this 
life, chequered as it is, gifts and blessings to 
animate our hopes and to reward our obedi- 
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encp : but hfe t)iHA 00 receive tbctta a0 fio’<vin§ 
from his grace*^as no man’s light, thbhgh 
they be every mimV hope — as objects of 
prayer to him, no less than of exertion ih 
themselves — and he ■ivould have us still aw- 
fully regard him as Jcitowing from all eternity 
whatever has been, is, or will be. 

In the dispensation', therefore, of those 
greater gifts and better promises which life 
written word has made known to mankind, 
we cannot but expect, that the same assertion 
of universal sovereignty, of absolute know- 
ledge, and unbounded power, extending to all 
that we now do or shall do hereafter, would 
frequently be made. It is the seal of revela- 
tion set to one of the earliest couclusions of 
human reason. But we must also expect, 
that as in the natural tid&tld the ,tria! of our 
v irtue is apparently the main object, and (he 
dispensations of Providence seem to be espe- 
cially designed to make us feel how much 
depends upon pqWlps in this state of 
earthly discipline, 00 ’Ihe trial of our faith 

should be set fdflh in iScHpture as one grand 

( 
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purpose of our present being — that the more 
God has done for us, the more vve should be 
called iipon to do for ourselves — that if to 
secure his temporal blessings, virtue and 
prudence and industry are flemanded on our 
part, still more to render or i'l\( car- iblf' 
of this glorious reward, wc* ' ul be <‘X- 
horted to lay aside ever;^ sin, am’ t( i' our 
in every branch of duty Muth redoul>lrd dili- 
gence — that if in the course of human affairs, 
men are wont to he disheartened by adversity 
and by the success of wicked men, iii^oinueh 
that their belief in an overruling Provideiua 
is apt to bo shaken, or impaired, so in those 
severer trials nliich assail a Christian, still 
stronger and more distinct assuiances of 
support should ho given, still }»i:uner decla- 
rations that God’s purpose cannot uliiin,itel\ 
J)e foiled hy any powers ot\ arknt ''S — tliat he 
will not fo"sake his elect i»i'' t! ‘ lie veil! 
comfort and cheer tliem through all the ’'cr ’ 
and hardships of their tanuly pilgruo.ige. 
Lastly, if the geaeral laws of iho a jtou he 
not so prujjounded to us here, as to encourage 
negligence or presumption, but to awaken ^ 



lively sense of* our dependence upon iGod, 
necessity of prayer to him for the 
continuance of his blessings-»*so we might 
well expect that' the course of a Christian 
would in his tv.'itien tvt^rd be represented 
*s '\io , Ih lah fall of hope— as liable to 
be stop])! V ’ turned aside or even frustrated 
(*' i])t ilum — as needing a perpetual re- 
newal of food's assisting grace, and a careftil 
iin[)i'o^eijient of all those means of grace, 
wiiieli, if they shall appear to have been be- 
stow upon us in vain* will certainly be 
1 egarded as aggravating the guilt of sin, and 
will increase our condemnation. 




DISCOURSi; III. 


Acts ii. 23. 

HIM, BEING DELIVERED BY THE DETERMINATE COUN- 
SEL AND FOREKNOWLEDGE OF OOD, YE HAVE TAKEN, 
AND BY WICKED HANDS HAVE CRUCIFIED AND SLAIN, 

It has been my endeavour in two former 
discourses to demonstrate that the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity is not only at vari- 
ance with^the evidence of consciousness, but 
that it contradicts the soundest conclusions 
of human reason; and that the common 
arguments by which men are driven to allow 
it, originate partly in an equivocal use of 
words, and partly in a fallacious assumption 
that when we are unable to accmmt for the 
co-existence two propositions, one or 
other of those propositions must be* false. 

We do not deny that the attribute of fore- 
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knowledge in the Deity it 
coneeive how meit by him 

as free and accountable agents— iioy agidn 
that the docti^e of‘ an'^Ovefrtiling Provi- 
dence, which ordet’Cth ‘ 4il things both in 
heaven ahd earth, is hard^o be reconciled 
with the apparent contlh^Cncy of events and 
the freedom of human actions — and with all 
those other sttbordinOte troths necessarily in- 
volved in these principles ; aS, for instance, 
the duty Of t>rudence, vigilance, and activity 
in ourselves, of advicO, entreaty, warning, 
exhortation, and cdmmand to others, and, 
above all, with the duty of earnest prajer 
to God: nor is it easy to concei\e how 
* praise and blame can attach to < onduct not 
only foreseen by the Almighty, but continu- 
ally represented to us as ordained and ap- 
pointed by his will. 

IS 

If, however, we set ourselves to examine 
each of these abstract {sositions sepamtely 
from tbe other, dark and ’perplexing as the 
enquiry often is, yet the arguments deducible 
from reason and expewnce, alternately in 



their *4ppoar to beirresiftibie : aou as 

'■Ofjie Ki.Ofit can,!!Jid enqhM^^i ohseryes, , 

f ' What r?(i?^hesf of light, hy'eiak-vput; from time 
^ *;to^ -tiltoi, 'priesent <pp- 

‘ posite sides'*;’ YVVliy thep should not truth 
itself be really !aii inmate of . each opinion ? 
tipless -it csin h® ’'^'Wch hpver has yet 

been shewn, that; the tisyo opinions are con- 
tradictory to each other. That they are 
contradictory, has been tacitly assumed, be- 
cause to jus thefr nnion is inexplicable : , and 
Jmnce the most .pernieipUft;er|ors of difleient 
kinds have at times pfeyniled— some denying 
or doubting the agency of ProTidenee— others 
the freedom of the human will. 

True it is, ,tbat bosid<as tiiese difficulties, 
originally inherent , in the subject itself, men 
supefadd others of tlieir jown : creation all 
of which will, I believe,. upon a patient and 
impartial / invi^igatiohs: he found , to arise 
from latent anibiguities in the language em- 
ployed— ambf^Ltihs^wmch impose upon us 
moru;ea^ily ija^propmtion as the words in 
^ V »' tU'dcer,tv(^Hv. c, 26. ^ 
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\vl)ich they occm‘ arc of familiar and 
thus pass along witliodt exciting attfeiition, 
or awakening the slightest degree of sus- 
picion. Men dig too deep for a solution 
, which lies upon the very surface ; and after 
straining their faculties ' in vain to compre- 
hend what they thus render perplexed for 
themselves, are unw'illing to suppose that 
some humbler enquirer after truth has by a 
sira]»le expedient unravelled the whole mys- 
tery. 

One example has already be<.'n pi^Oduced 
in tin; word ca'lainly, which properly relates 
to the mind whi(,‘!i thinks, and is improperly 
transferred to the object about which it is 
thinking. However convenient this transfer- 
eni:e of the terra may be in common life, it 
leads to the most erroneous conclusions in 
abstract reasoning : and the further adoption 
of a term as opposed to it, for the, purpo.se <»f 
denoting another class of events, viz. coniin- 
geni, has contributed to fix the error. The 
same may he said of the term jjrohaide, 
which is freipieiitly used as if it denoted 



some quality in the events theinselves, 
whereas it is itierely relative, like certain 
and contingent, to t!ie human mind, and is 
expressive of the manner in which we stand 
affected by such and such objects. 

Amtther important examplq of the .same 
kind is in tlib use of IIjc words possfA/c, and 
impomhle, l'jie.se are equally ambiguous 
with the others, as being applied sometimt‘s 
to events themselves, and sometimes used 
with r<'ference to our eomieptions of tliem — 
but of these it is observable that their^nvijiar?/ 
and p^per application is to events, their 
sccomlary and improper to tl.e human mind. 
Thus we say that a thing is possible to 
a man who has tlu! potver of doing it —and 
that is properly impossible Avliich no power 
we are acquainted with can effect. But the 
words are also continually used to expre.ss 
our sense of tlie chance there is that a thing 
will he done. When we mean to express our 
firm Conviction that a thing will not happen, 
although then; are powers in nature compe- 
tent to produce it, "c call it inipossible, in 
direct oppositiuu to those things which we 
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am convince<jl wt7I hapj>en, ami which we 
call ccrtaiu, Aucl thus there are nmny 
things which in one sens(' are possible, tJ»at 
is, within llic compass of human agency, 
which again .according (o our conviction are 
absolutely h^^^msible. In this latter sense 
the terms possible ami impossible are used 
to denote the two {>.\ I nines of tin* scale of 
probability — possible In.ing the faintest de- 
gree of probability, am! that which exceeds 
the utmost hounds of credibility bi'ing habit- 
ually pronounced impos.sible. This distinc- 
tion is sometimes (‘xpri.'ssed by the words 
pitysical and moral impossibility, a distinction 
to whicli 1 won hi not object, provided it be 
understood not as marking two kinds of im- 
possibility, bttt merely two .vc/.*„c.y in wliieb 
the word is employed. 

'riiore is however a thin! sense in whieh 
we are apt to use the word, and which has 
led to muoli confusion in speculations of this 
nature, that is, when we use it for inconsisletU 
or contradictory : and it was before obsflt*ycd, 
that in sjieaking of the Almighty it would be 
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more feafe as well as more deceni to employ 
this l,ms>:ua!?e than the word impossible. 'I’he 
whoh* difficnlty is then declared to lie, where 
it really does lie, not in the things, but in tin* 
notions we form, or m the words by wliich 
we express them : and any stat«‘nieHt or de- 
serijition of which one part is shewn to Im 
destrnctive of auollnr is nninediately ,id 
milted by every rational mind to lia\e no 
meaning. In tliis manner, I (‘ndeaiomed to 
provi' that most of those speenlative ditficnl 
ties which porph'x men’s niimis, about di- 
vine prescience, jivoviiteiice, free-will, and the 
origin of evil, (urn out to be disputes concern- 
ing the signification of words; on(> paity 
choosing’ to employ tin' word about wliich 
the dispute turns in a exclusin of some 

idea whicli tjie other regards as compatible 
with it, and which the first party allows to 
he ill itself a probable and leasonublc Suppo- 
sition, hard to be denied or ^islielii vi'd, and 
which nothing but the shaokli s be has im- 
posed upon himself by ihis arbitrary defi- 
nition of a term prevents him from adinit- 
ting. 

M 2 
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The author of the Light of Nature, in tlie 
chapter before quoted, has stated the case of 
tfie controversy about Providence and Free- 
will in a manner perfe(;tly accordant with the 
view here taken of such <lisputes. Nothing 
can ho clearer or more [>recise to those who 
are acquainted with the t(‘chnical terms em- 
ployed ; and as liis statement of the question 
is coiu;ise, it may not l»e amiss to produce it 
in his own words. 

‘ An universal providence disposing all 
‘ events without exception, leaves no room 
‘ for freedom. But there is such a provi- 
‘ deuce, therefore no freedom : or on the 
‘ other sid(‘, thee is a fr<‘edom of the will, 

‘ therefore no su<‘h providence. Thus both 
‘ partit's lay dovi^^n the same major, wilhont 
‘ which they would make np scruple to 
‘ admit the minor assumed by their antago- 
‘ nists. But the most sober and con.siderate 
‘ part of mankind, induced by the strong 
‘ evidences both of freedom and providence, 

‘ have forborne to pronounce them inconi- 
‘ j>aliitle, i/te onlif ohstach against the re- 
‘ ce.ptiou of either: yet look upon their con- 
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‘ sisleney as one of those mysteries wliich we 
‘ are forced to admit though we cannot cx- 
‘ plainV 

Both parties, he ohserves, remain safe 
while they keep witliin their own trenches ; 
and alternately each opinion has heeouie 
predominant in certain times or countries, to 
th(* prejudice if not to the entire suppression 
of the other — tluis (3viucing to v,\ cry impar- 
tial ohser^er that there is an intrinsic vigour 
in each, which enables if, howe\er ohsenivd 
for a time, to rise again in its original splen- 
dour, and that each lias a solid foundatum in 
truth and nature. 

To assume then the iuconsisti ucy of these 
two things, or, in other words, to attach that 
meaning to the wvu-d foreknowledge, or ])r 4 - 
vidence, vvhi<;h shall exclude the notion of 
fn'cdom in the will or (he actions of man, is 
surely an unreasonable as w«*ll as an arro- 
gant practice. In reasoning it is precisely 
that error which is called, bc^iging the qms- 
iiort— and when’ dewed in a moral or a reli- 


T««kPti vol. iv. c. 25. p. 135. 
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gious lijiiht, what can be more reprehensible, 
what more unworthy of I he humility and 
veneration which is dm* from man to (-Hod, 
than to' impose, arbitrary rules of .speaking 
which tend to obliterate one of the funda- 
mental truths which the Creator has im- 
planted in the very eonstitution of our Ijcing ? 

If our reason then directs us to "’arcpiiesee 
in this l>elief as supported by the strongest 
evidence which the light, of nature ad’ords, 
we might well expect that the revealed word 
of God would not leave either oj these truths 
to be overpowered and kept down by the 
other, but would assert them each with ad<li* 
tional evidence aud authority. In proportion 
as Scripture contains more direct information 
of the divine nature and attributes than un- 
assisted reason can supply, it is reasonalde 
to presume that the supremo power of the 
Creator and his concern for the welfare of 
his creatures would be there still more un- 
equivocally proclaimed thgn they are in the 
works of nature : and againy, inasmuch as. its 
object is to regulate and inl^trucl man in bis 
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duty towards (iod, w<> ndglit well (;xpo(;l that 
it would recognize still more explicitly the 
IVeedom of that will which is to be raouhlcd 
u nd* reg ulated so as may best please his M aker, 
and conduce to his own final happiness. 

That such is the the very mode of 
carrying on the controversy siiHiciently 
proves : for there is an abundant supply ol' 
texts which unquestionably contain each 
(loctrine ; but between the scriptural and 
Itu' philosophical disputants there is this 
material difi'erence — tliat whereas in philo- 
sophy IVee-will has bc'en pressed against the 
doctrine of providence, almost as mucli as 
providtmee against that of free-will, yet when 
the parties take their stand upon scriptural 
ground, it is only the advocate for predes- 
tination that ever contends direct/p against 
the opinion of liis adversary — the advocate 
for free-will never pretending to derogate 
from the foreknowledge or the superirdend- 
ance of Cod, but being’ cliarged only by his 
opponmit with holding opinions that must 
draw that consequence after them. 
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Occasionally indeed the zesil of eager dis- 
putants has led them to i-eason against tlie 
Calvinistic doctrine^ in such terms, as to he 
inconsistent with the acknowledgment , of 
those doctrines in any sense; not tSuder- 
standing, or not bearing in mind, that the 
words knowledge, counsel, will, predestina- 
tion, decree, are applied to the Almighty only 
in an analogical sense—that they are bor- 
rowed from human affairs, and (;mploy<;d 
wlien speaking of divine things as inipcrfetd 
expressions — as snitable only in tlic way of 
comparison or resemblance — as helping ns 
to form some conceptions, liowever inad- 
equate, of (iod's adorable perfections — yet 
as folly sufficient to instruct us horv we 
ought to think and act tinvards him, which 
is their principal end and moaning^ 

9 

^ < We make no scruple/ says Archbishop King;' in his 
admirable Sermon upon this subject ^ to acknowledge 
^ that Love and flatred, Mercy and Anger, with other 
' passions, are ascribed to God 5 not that they are in him, 

y ■ ' * 

^ as we conceive them, but to teach us how we arc to 
^ behave ourselves towards him, and what treatment we 
^ arc to expect at his hands. And if so, why should we 
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Tins fault however is not common, at least 
no? witii the writers of our own Clmrch. It 
is with tlie Predestinariah then that our busi- 
ness chii'fly lies ; and w'e complain that he 
unwarrautahly interprets those passaj^os of 
Scripture which declan* that thing's happen 
from the ap|>ointment and the ordijianec of 
(i!od, from his purpoacy his eonuscL his will, 
as if mankind were not at liher.ty to do other- 
wise than they havd done — and as if he pu- 
nished them for tljusc acts which he designed 
tlicy should commit, atid the commission of 
winch it was not in their power to avoid. 

Some writers itideed of the Calvinistic 
school have gone so far as to declare, that 
the fall of man was decreed by (tod in ordo?’ 
to hi'ijig in the gracious scheme of redemp- 
tion — that tin* sin therefore of our first parents 
w as part of the original purpose and counsel 
which he had from all eternity — to which 

make finy difficulty to. think (hat forfhiowlecfgi^, pur* 

* poses, elcdious, and dences, arc attributed to hiin> after 

* the same way^ and to the same intent?" JSiernu on Pre- 
destination, Sp. 

' N 
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form of Caltinigm the epithet of J^upralap- 
sarian has been applied. But others, and by 
far the majority iii‘ modern times, disclaim 
this tenet in the strongest terras. To repre- 
sent (tod as the author of sin thv;y regard as 
blasphemous in the highest degree: and it is 
with pleasure' I quote the ^vords of one of 
their most pious and temperate writers to 1h(‘ 
same oflect ; ‘ God is not lh(' autlior of ''in. 
‘ A Calvinist who says so I regard as Judas, 

‘ and will have no communion with him*'.’ 

Scott’s Eeirijvrks on the Refutation of Cnlvinibm, vol. ii. 
p. 99* Upon thib point I cannot but subscribe to t he words 
of the same writer in another place, whoso truly ( Itnstian 
sentiments I always /'tiinirc, although his opinions upon 
the main doctrine under consideration appear to me mis- 
taken and dangeroys. 

It is greatly to bo wished » that they who engage in 
‘ religious controversy would reverently avoid all hin- 
* guage that even bcein.» to iiiipeath tJ r* conduct of God, 

^ on the sup])Obiiion that their own tenets are not true. 

' , . . Are we so completely infallible, that we should 
‘ speak a word implying, that if we be mistaken, God is > 

^ On this unhappy subjea, no tongue can cxpicss the 
irreveiencf‘j nay the blasphemy which has been uttered 
‘ by eager drsputers- I am conscious, that T have no need 
^ nor inclination to juiopt any argument of this kind: but 
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Heajrtily as I concur with the Sentiment 
here expressed, yet it does not immediately 
appear why the same Reserve for the honour 
of God and for hh will expressly revealed 
in other passages of Scripture, should not 
equally be made in' the interpretation of 
those texts which they prodiice as proofs, 
that God hits foreordained, long before the 
fall, certain individuals only to be saved — - 
that he sent his Son into the world only for 
these chos<!n few, ‘ who are predestinated ac- 
‘ cording to^the [)urpose of him who worketh 
‘ all things after the counsel of his own 
‘ will’ — a|^d that the eternal happiness or 
misery of men is the consequence of his ab- 
solute decree passed before tliey were born, 
even from all eternity. 

That God created all things and all men, 
knowing the minutest point of every man’s 

^ should I drop one word, iiDplying^ by fair construction 

* ^ueb a connection ^,een my gentimciUs and tlic honour 

* of the divine perfticupos ; that, if former arc erro- 
neons, this is exjuti^ed to iinpeachment even doubt; 

‘ 1 will px‘omrse bdure Gpsly.jpilbBcly with shame to re- 
‘ tract it, whexi poipted out to me.’ Ibid, voK ii. p. 132. 

. N 2 
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future conduct, is universally admitted. ‘ The 
* Lord hath made all tlunf>s for hirasolf; yea 
‘ even the wh’ked for^the day of eviL.’ Y»'t 
we acknowledge that the wickedness of these 
men must not be imputed to God as its au- 
thor; and however inconcoivahlc the congru- 
ity of th(' two assertions may be, "we are all 
ready to exclaim with the apostle, ‘Let God 
‘ be true, and every man a liar,’ rather than 
do violence to this fundamental pyineijde. 
Why then must we be tied down to under- 
stand those declarations of Go^’s purpose 
and will, his foreordained dispensations, his 
appointments and ordinances, with winch the 
Scripture ahonitJs, as if they laid a lu'straiut 
upon human liberty? or as if they nu ant any 
thing more tlian that God foresaw' how men 
would act, and adapted ins proceedings in 
.such a manner as to accomplish his gracious 
purposes ':v(‘n iu spite of their wickedness ? 
How to reconcile this foreknowledge with 
tlie moral pi obaiion of man, we arc ready to 
admit, is not within the reach of our facul- 
ties ; but all are agreed that each fact sepa- 


* Prov. xvL 4. 
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ratoly taken is di&tinetly annOnnced in the 
nord of God. 

Thaf eril exists, and that God is not the 
antlior of it, althouj^h the author of every 
thinj»- else, undoubtedly carries with it as 
great a difficulty a% the other question we 
were considering. W(‘ readily perceive that 
this difficulty arises out of the nature of a 
created responsible free agent, an anomaly 
among all the objects of our understanding 
which we can never hope thoroughly to 
comprehend. We cannot indeed conceive 
how a being who knows all things that 
w'ill come to }>ass, should subject another 
being of his own creating to t/vn/~that he 
should expose this being to temptation 
kiioiving what the issue wdll be, and v<d 
sjtcak to him before and treat him afterwards 
as if hcitlid not know' it. But, admitting this, 
it is not conlradictory to reason, it is agreeable i 
to it, a?id what we might naturally expect, 
tliat all the deql irations concerning tins sin- 
gular object, should invoUe in them more or 
le-ss of that difficulty wliich resides in the 
very notion itself; and in proportion as thty 
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relate more neariy to th^ part of man’s na- 
ture which is thus peculiar and inexplicable, 
that the difficulty of explaining them oy coin- 
})arison with other things should be increased. 

There is nothing in nattwe which stands in 
the same relation to us which a tnoral free 
agent bears to his Creator; and accordingly 
all the language we employ to denote this 
relation, being borrowed from our own rela- 
tion to tin things around us, must be partial 
and iitiiierfect expressions, never conijirc- 
heuding at once the whole of this complex 
idea, but «'\hibiting that }ioiiion of it which 
best accouls wil > the occasion or with the 
object prmcipall^v intended— at one time 
Using the comparison of the jiotter and his 
clay, t(» assert God’s absolute creative power 
and (disposing providence— at another n'pro- 
sentiiig hitu as exhorting, arguing, expos- 
tulating, striving witli bis cri'atures, vexed 
at their perv( rsenes.s, anxious for their restor- 
ation, a/lbrdiiig th( in the means of ndnrii, 
giieved at their n<‘glect of bim, and rejoicing 
in their recovery. To Opjiose these passages 
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in hostile a||9y against, the other, has 
not the slightest ftendency to rraolve the 
question.. They ore all just .what by the 
very nature of the question we might expect 
to lind in Scripture. Even the Deist, who 
admits the doctrine of a' Providence and of 
Tree- will, having accustomed his . mind to 
accpiiesce in the mysterious truth, has no 
pretence for objecting to the analogous diffi- 
culties involved in the language of Scrip- 
ture — much less should the sincere and de- 
vout Christian be offended at these difficul- 
ties, or presumptuously attempt to establish 
one point by weakening the other. On the 
contrary, a.s we have frequently observed, 
and as the excellent author of the Analogy 
of Religion Natural and Revealed demon- 
strates in full detail, time very circum- 
stances are evidence in favour of Revelation, 
and ought to dispose our minds to receive 
it — for if either of the doctrines in question 
were absent, or so stated as to be destructive 
of tlie other, Revelation would offer much 
greater violence to our intellectual faculties 
than it now does, and , would contradict 



many conclusions whicli^ to oug natural rea- 
son appear most certain*. 


Much doubtless of the error which is afloat 
in the world on these subjects arises from 
not bearing steadily iii mind that all lh(' 
words and forms of speaking applied to the 
Deity, being borrowed from other objects, 
cannot adequately describe bis natnn' and 
proceedings. Tiiey are the best means, in- 
dited the only means we have of expressing 
our thoughts upon this subject at all, but they 
ought neier to be used witbonjt awrevercutiul 
senge of their mperfectiou — and the rule 

' ' If," says Archbishop Kin^, * we lake these as schemes 
^ de.^^gocd to give us different •okn.s of God, and hia trans- 
^ acUotts with mCn, in order to oblige u? to distinct dutm 
^ which we owe him, and stretch ti ora no farther, they 

* are very rocoucilenble : and to go about to clash the one 

* against the other, and argue, as many do, that if the one 
^ be time the other c;mnot, is full as absurd as to object 

against that Article of our Belief that Christ sits on the 
^ right hand of God, because Scripture in other places and 
^ plain reason assures us, that God hath neither hands 

* nor parts.’ Sermn on Predmimaiton, §. 27« 
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*of interpretiuj; tliem always as relative to 
our'^tlves is aa admirable preservative a^auist 
many mistakes and perplevities, into which 
men are led by a critical analysis of scrip- 
tural terms. It is to teach tis how to feel 
and act towards God, not to explain Ins na- 
ture that such words are <'hohen. If he is 
sai<l to be an^ry — it is that we may feel it 
oui intf'rest to endeavour to please him. If 
he is described as uHchanti'eable — it is tlial we 
may ned iudu!i>c the weak imai'ination of 
eludina;, surpiisini», or liudin^ him capricious 
and careless, as men often arc, forgetful of 
their purpose, and les*. peremptorj at one 
time than auollier. J f he is said to pity and 
repent, it is that wo may neglect iiothim:' 
which we should do in a case of distress (o 
make a man pity and rep?:nl. 

The scholastic rule is no bad on»^ for the 
interpretation of such language, Affeetm in 
Deo dmolant effectum. When the effect is. 
the same \yhich certain passions would natu- 
rally lead to in men, we speak of it as pro- 
ceeding from the same came: hut nothing 
would be more absurd, as well aa impious, 


o 
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than because the name of a certain passion 
is etn})l()y<'d in these cases, to pursue the in- 
vesti«ation farther, analysing the elements, 
the motives, the objects of that passion in 
inen, and drawing inferences from hence 
<‘one{rniug the divine nature and dispensa- 
tions. Is it for us to say, ‘ that in the pur- 
‘ pose oftJod the o(»eration of many simplf’ 
♦ elements, co-(‘xistent in t!ie same mind, is 
‘ combined — that there are leadings and 
‘ leanings in his mind to the point and on 
‘ the side of mercy —but tiiose leadings and 
‘ leanings are counteracted and o\cr-rnled“ 
‘ bis ivlio/e mind, bis mind in action, is against 
‘ snob i’xcreisc < '' mercy 'i?' This language, 
taken from one of the adrocates of (Calvin- 
ism, places in a strong light the <langer of 
attempting to be wise above wliat is written— 
and the holdness with whieh things that the 
angels dcsi»e to look into, are in this manner 
treat«'d, as if tlu'y wer<‘ the proper subject of 
human argnmentaliojt, is no slight evidence 
of the unsoundness of those opinions which 
it is ( mpdoyed in supporting. , 

« Vuu ’han’s Defence of the Calvinistic Cic'gv, p. 110. 
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In tlni same spirit it is said, with the most 
peremptory confidence, tliat ‘ wiiatever vutij 
he ami is, tnust 6c '—that ' to talk ol‘ pennis- 
‘ sion is to call God imj)erfecr-r-that ‘ what 
‘ he foresees and knows and lias llie powia- to 
‘ hinder but does not, that he iimst bt' said 
‘ to ordain*’ — that ‘ eithiT God was counter- 
‘ ach'd and overreaclual, or that he ordained 
‘ the fall'’ — that to say he permitted the fall 
‘ is a foolish term - he ordahicd the fall tiiat 
‘ he might get himself glory out of it'.’ 

Tlie majority, I am aware, of those who 
ari! now called Calvinists condemn this doc- 
trine in the strongest terras, as tending to 
deny the moral attributes of the Deity, and 
to make God the author of sin : but the 
same reason ought sprely to be allowed to 
operate against that construction of divine 
counsels and decrees, which not only regards 
all human actions as necessary, but repre- 
sents certain individuals only as eteranily 
elected to salvktion, and certain^others unai- 

• *’ J bid. p. 9 h ' 1’* ” 

\ , o 2 


Ibid. 


• P. 121- 
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terably Ixciuded or passed over. The ad- 
vocate for the former doctrine is at least 
coirsisteut when he says ‘ there no resting- 
place between SiipralapsariaiHsUi and Socini- 
* an ism’ — and that in all cases ‘such was the 
design of God, for such is the actual result"'.' 
But if we disallow this inference where it 
contradicts the revealed attributes of God, 
although we must be content to leave the 
mystery unexplained, why may it not with 
as little scruple be disallowed, where it 
militates against express declarations of 
holy Scripture, and is utterly inconsistent 
wiLli the plain and nnsophisticated notion 
which all maukiud have of the act oipratferl 

So far indeed is it from being the rule of 
ijiterpreting Scripture to infer design wben- 
ever an event is related or foretold, that it 
has even l\>ng been recognized as an esta- 
blished principle among biblical critics to 
im^ert this rule, where the context or the 
subject matter seemed to require it : that i.s. 


“ Vauijhau, {I. Up,,* 
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to interpret many passages in whi^i a form 
of sj>eech usually expressive of design is em- 
ployed, as if the purpose merely was to set 
forth the actual For example, 

‘ 1 am not come to send peace on earth, 
but a sword".’ 

Does the Calvinist himself understand 
these words as equally expressive of our 
Lord s design, witli that benevolent decla- 
ration, 

‘ The Son of man is not come to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save Ihetn"?’ 

Or again, in tliose numerons passages 
which point out the fulfdment of propliecy 
under the customary form, ‘ That it might be 
fulfdled which 'vas spoken by the ju’ophet,’ 
does he object to the obvious and ordinary 
interpretation, ‘ I'hen fulfilled P?’ 

® Matt. X. 34. • I-ukc is, .56’. 

” See Matt ii. 23. xiii. 35. xxvii. 3.5. John xv. 25. xvii. 
12. xix. 24. It iii worthy of re-mark, that the frequent use 
of shall for will in ^tur Bible tr inslation favours the Cal- 
vinistic Iiiterprelatil>n of prhphecy, and gives the appear- 
ance of an authoritative decree to many passages which 
simply announce wl’at is about to happen. But this use 
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innumerable are the dillicultief? which the 
language of Scripture presents similar to tliat 
which has been just considered, and which 
often cause uneasiness in the minds of those 
wlu) still resist the Calvinistic interpretation. 
But in general, f believe, they will be sutli- 
cienlly lightened, if not wholly removed, by 
observing the principle before maintained* - 
that God is revealed to us not as h<-“ is aho- 
lutely in himself, but relatively to ourselves — 
aud that the terms employed are such as 
clearly to indicate > not his nature aud es- 
sence, but the duties which belong to us 
arising out of that relation. A sentiment, 
which cannot be conveyc'd in plainer or 
better words than in those of lailher; ‘ 


of the word shall is no evidence of the rjpinions of the 
Bible iranslatof^ one wny or the other, if it be true, which 
I have heard asserted by a very competent judge, that the 
word 7v\R is never nsed in that translation as the sign of 
the future tense merely, that when employed it aU 
ways denotes iiolUion,' The extended use of the word will 
to cLxpress simple futuritiou seems to be one of the changes 
our language has und^rgoae during the last two centu- 
ries. 
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‘ know,’ says he, ‘ any tiling of God othcr- 
‘ wise than as revealed in Scriptiiri! — what 
‘his nature is, what he does, or what he 
‘wills — belongs not to me: my. business is 
‘ to know what aire his precepts, his promises, 
‘ and his threatenings.’ To which he adds, 
with a simplieity arid energy of language 
hardly attainable in translation, Ila;c cum 
meditaris sludiosh, invenis Deum*!. 

Nor can we adopt a better practical rule 
to prevent the application of these relative 
terms from^ being pushed too far, than to 
check it, the monn ut w'c perceive that it 
begins to tn!nch upon any of the* revealed 
attributes of (bid— such as his jiislice, his 
goodness, his mercy— or to <;ontradict any 
positive declaration of his vvill. ‘ No man 
‘ knoweth the Father but the Son, and he 
‘ to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.’ 
It wem well if this rule, which was conti- 
nually present to JLiither’s mind were more 

•I Op. vol. vi. p. 2p y 

^ ' Nemo igitur ile divinitate nuda co^itet, sod has cogi- 
‘ tationes fngiat, taiiquara infernutn, et i])sissiraas Satana' 
‘ tentationes.' Op. vol. vi. p. 92 . ‘ Attende et vide, nc 

‘ tibi cxcidat, quod $(ej3e 9lxi, quoiiiodo Christus his verbis 
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observed than it is by Christian divines. VVe 
should not then be offended, as we often are, 
by a boldness of hinj^uage when speaking of 
the nature of the l)tnty, which a prudent 
naturalist avoids in the investigation even of 
the meanest of his creatures’. 


Before wc close this part of the empiiry, 
it may be well briefly to advert to the argu- 

' sui et patris cognitionern conjmigit et complicate ita ut 
^ sol/m per Christum et m Christo Pater Mguoscaiur^ Si* 
^ tjuklem hoc saspo dixi, (luod iteruni ntqiie itcrum repo- 

* tens (lico., quoJ ctiaoi, me niortuo, omnibus in rneinoria 
^ luererc velirn, «t oiones doctorcs non sec,us Bl.jiu" 

’ biduiri caveannis, qui subiimibus ilUs artk'ulis do Deo 
' doeere incipinnt nude ei sine Christo. Sicut hactenus 
in Arademiis sophistai et magistri nostri fecerunt> specu- 
^ lando do suis [ipsius] operibus in cselo, rjaid esset, quid 

* cogiiarety quid facerei aptid scipsnin/ Ax. ^ Sed si secure 
*' agere volneris^ et Deum apprehendere, turn nemini 
^ credas Dcnm te alibi quaai in Christo reperturum.' Op, 
vol. V. p. 19^2, Quoted by Dr, Laurence in isi$ notes to 
the Bampton Lectures, Serm. vii. 

''See particularly Cud worth's Immutabie Morality, 
chap, iii. The language of Clarke also, in his D^monstra.. 
tion of the Being and Attributes of God, is often too pcri^ 
emptory and irreverent on sudb ||,subject. 



ihent oft(i*n derived in support; Of the pre- 
Uestmarian hvpotiiesis, from lha fulfilment of 
prophecy. * 

Here they say we are »ot left to infer from 
the nature of God that he foreknows what 
will be done, he actually forekls it— and then 
it must come to pass, or God would be tlu- 
author of a lie. 

Now the first answer to this argumtnl is 
the same with that already given to the 
argument drawn from the foreknowledge of 
tjlod — prophecy being only the declaration 
of that which cannot ever have been un- 
loidwn to (.0(1, whether declared or not. If 
theri'fore his knowledge is not to l>c regarded 
as imposing ron»lraint or necessity on the 
events themselves, his declaring' that know- 
ledge makes no conceivable difiiefence* One 
of the important ends of prophecy is to con- 
firm opr faith, and to fill us witli^ an awful 
sense ofthe attention withwliich the Almighty 
regards human ‘"These things have 

‘ I told you, thigt %vben.tho time cometh, ye 
* may remeiwlver that I told you of them.’ 
That the asseriions also are free from error, 
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that the prophecy will not fail of being accofn- 
plished, we admit— bat the prediction is not 
the effmeni cause of jt$ being accomplished, 
any more than the knowledge is, of which 
the prophecy is the mere ennnciation. The 
effects arise from that free agency of man 
which is not compelled to act, but which in 
follow ing the dictates of Ins own will is made 
to further the gracious designs of God for 
th(' welfare of his Church. And thus, the 
conqueror or the tyrant, ‘ thongli be meaneth 
‘ not so, neither doth bis heart think so, al- 
‘ though it be in his heart to cut o0 and to 
* destroy nations not a fewV yet often In- 
comes thi* predu (ed instrument for chastis- 
ing a sinfiil peoph', or for introducing some 
uUenor plan of restoration and mercy. 

It is with this, as with most otlier specu- 
lative disputes, a laxity in the use of lan- 
guage introduces confusion into our thoughts. 
We have before observed, that impdssihk is 
often said of things merely because m doubt 




♦ W, X, V 
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can it*asona!)ly be entertaiii(‘d enucevniug 
llit njj althoogh they may lie within the com- 
pass of potters well known to exist. The 
same holds good of many other phrases ex- 
pressive of necessity, by which, if we examine 
tliem more closely, we find that nothing like 
eompuhion or physical necessity is intendeil, 
but merely an intimate connexion and co- 
herence with something else. Thus the de- 
pendence of a conclusion on its premises in 
most languages is denoted by the same terms 
which express physical necessity : and the 
close correspondenct* between a prophecy 
and its accomplishment (two things which 
arc often widely separated in point of time) 
is in the same manner frequently forced upon 
our notice. *That the prophecy 'should be 
fulfilled is to human apprehension a neces- 
sary consequence of its being delivered : and 
the delivery of a propjiecy is a conclusive 
reason vrhy we may believe and assert that 
the thing predicted will come to. pass— but 
that the prop)biecy is the cause of its own 
fulfilment, or that the delivery of it makes 
it impossible far the particular agents who 

1*2 
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fulfil it tu do otliorwisi', are conolusioiis 
wliolly unwarranted by huch a mode of 
spcakii)!'-, 

IIov\ absurd, for instance, would it be to 
asst'ii that Peter’s denial was made inevi- 
table by our Iiord's pro|»he<’y ; when, humanly 
speaking, instead of contributing tow ards it, 
the utterance of the prophecy wixs the like- 
liest way to frustrate its own completion. 
But yet it may be said to follow’as a lonfiral 
ronsfiquemcj from th<' assertion of the fore- 
knowledge and veracity of (idd, (taking 
these terms precisely as they are applied to 
human nature,) that this proplu'cy mvsf he 
accomplished. O’c may be certain that 
the thing will happi u, and then (as was 
before observed) tlie //////»'■ ifseif is by a 
metonymy called certain^ but in reality the 
thing remains as it was before, no etlicient 
cause's being set in action but those which 
would have acted had no such prophecy 
been delivered “. 

“ On^ of tl)0 mo&t rem»rkabl<j in which 

Idoguagp Scripture expresses this nece^ishy is ii) 
John’s (io^ipcl, Therefore th«:y toulJ uofc helieve, bcv 
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Anti here in the last place let me observe, 
th.tt whatever certainty we may justly feel 
that the word of <.Tl>d pronounced by his pro- 
phets will bo accomplished* whatever terms 
denoting necessity may be employed to link 

* cause that Esalaa saith agaln^, He hath hUnded their 

' eyes, and hardened their heart ^ that they should not 

' see >vjth their eyes, and understand with their heart, 

^ and be converted, and 1 should heal them* These 
* 

' things said Esaias, nhen he saw his glory, and spake 
^ of him/ John xjL oJ). Upon which Bishop Tomline 
well observes, ' The things ilul not happen because 
^ they were foretold, but they were for the wisest pur- 

* poses foretold because it was foreseen that they would 

* happen/ 

As a curious proof how OileiiMve to our natural and un- 
biassed judgment it is to confound the ideas of foreseeing 
and snfiuericing an event, let me produce the remarks of 
some of Miltoh’s commentators upon the line 

Or aught uruanitayy forrsecn, Pat. tQ»i, iit X^U 

Bentley, btrnck with the mauifest incongruity, pmposes 
to read tnipiuictbJy /Qfedo&med* Bearco says of Bentley, 

' His objection is right hut his emendation is wrong/ and 
pr eposes, 

Or ftught \ y foreseen. 

Newton with better judgment retains the original read- 
ing, and observes, ^tmmufahly /omcm seems to mean 

* so foreseen m to l>e Immutable/ 
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these things together— and doubtless there is 
nothiiiiT in the constitution of nature uiore 

S- 

necessary than this connexion- -yet God 
hiatself has plainly shewn tliat he will be 
tit'd down by no such verbal restraints in his 
dealings towards men— that even the formal 
denunciation of his vengeance shall not shut 
out all hope of mercy from the guilty in this 
life, nor forbid the penitent sinner to seek a 
revocation of his sentence by means of prayer. 
What could he more peremptory than the con- 
denniatiou pronounced against Ahab by the 
propliet Elijah ? Yet upon his sincere repent- 
ance and humiliation the terms of the sen- 
tence were niitu tted by God’s express au- 
thority, ami the (/a use of tl at mitigation was 
declared. So again, after Hezekiah in bis 
Sickness had been told hy tke^oord of tlie 
Lord ‘ to set his bouse in order, for that he 
‘ should die and not live*,’ vet was.a remis- 
sion of this sentence granted to his intense 
supplication ftovving from the heart. ‘ And 
‘ the Lord said, I have heard thy prayer, 1 


^ 2 Kings 
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‘ have seen thy tears : behold, I will liea! 

‘ thee/ 

It may be replied, by Way of shewing the 
difficulty of obtaining such a revocation, that 
even in Ibis case the alteration of the laws of 
natnre is represeute<l as an easier matter—that 
the shadow of the sun-dial went back, as an 
evidence that (lod’s word would thus be re- 
called. It is not however the easiness of this 
proceeding for which I contend, but its j:>rnc- 
ticahility. There is a faith which can re- 
move mountains : and against that faith it is 
presumptuous and unwarrantable in man to 
oppose any obstacle as insuperable, or any 
decrees of God as unalterably binding. 

It is impossible iiide<‘d for language to be 
more explicit or more aulhoritatne tlian the 
rev elation made to tlw' Church on this v'ery 
point by the prophet Jeremiah. 

‘ Then the word o f the JLurd came unto me, 
‘ isayiog, 

‘ O house of Israel, cannot 1 do with you 
‘ as this potter I saith ihe Lord. Behold, as 
‘ the clay is in the potter’^ hand, so are ye 
‘ in mine hand, O house of Israel, 
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‘ At what instant 1 shaH speak concerning 
‘ a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to 
‘ pluck up, and to pidl down, and to dc- 
‘ stroy it ; 

‘ If that nation againsi can i pro- 
‘ nomiced turn from their ' ^ i!, e-h-i •pel,. 

‘ of the evil that 1 thoughi >'» o*- ' .c.i :n. 

‘ And at what iiislanf t t - f/. < <>u 
‘ ccrning a nation, and n > king- 

‘ dom, to build and to phuil it 
‘ If it do evil in nn' >sighl, iha) c. jiol 
‘ my voice, then I will repent ol the good, 

‘ wheiTwith 1 sold ! vrouUi henchi them',’ 
Th(‘ examples of lliis procedure on the 
part of the Ahuighty as reva aied in Serip- 
t\ire not nnnn reus. I>ul they are decisive 
of the <pn*s(iou. ‘ Yet forty days,' said tim 
prophet Jonah, '■and INineveh sliaU be over- 
‘ thruwfi.’ Btit the uboh' eily repented - 
‘ And Cod saw tin ii works, lliat they turned 
‘ from titeir evil way ; am! God it pen fed of 
‘ the evil that he had awW that in tuukl do 
‘unto them; and he did it nut.' Surely, 
these things ‘ htippeued onto tlnmi for en- 


^ JtTCin. X\l\\ 5, 
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‘ .samples, an<l were, written for;, our atlinoni- 
‘ tion upon wIuhh the eud.s of ,tho world are 
‘ come".’ The prophet who was made the 
lierald of this divine decree, and wlioso 
word-^ V. O' '!ot rifled i)i the event, yielded 
t< da , 1 .. <; human nature — ‘it dis- 

• p!( .> . \< eediujily’ that God spared 

'.!< rhe. '■ ;.j was verv anaTv'’.’ But 
<hid ; ' :f. r fuovoked and mortified 

as hr V hr not the death of a 

shn.-T- rrd fhat no (hoaa'hts or reasonings 
of orirs r;u! prescribe bonnds to the divine 
men' V . 

And let those ot‘ the ChristianCluircJi w!io, 
while, they siippori the doctrine *of absolute 
divorces and apjieal to the express declara- 
tions of 8criplore as the grounds of Uu'ir 
opinion, fancy that they are jealous for the 
honour of God, lest ms word should seern to 
be made of none efl'ei t — h t them look well 
to tlieir on n hearts, tnat no secret jealousy 
for their < i >' credi!,, no pride of intellect, no 
presumption in die powers of reason, and no 
obstinacy^ in adhering to what they have 

* 1 Cor, :sc, n. Jonah iv. L 


* a 
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once pronottiicctl to be dergonstrablc, lurk 
there, and give a bias to their minds on these 
questions, Above all.’ let them remember, 
that the boundless extent of God’s mercy, 
and of his love for mankind, ffas been mani- 
fested to human eyes in a spectacle far more 
instructive and affecting: thmi the worm and 
the gourd of Jonah— and that for us to grudge 
the communication of that mercy to any one 
of his creatures, or to regard it as shackled 
by any antecedent decrees a#d declarations, 
is still more at variance with the proofs he 
hai*i given, that he willeth not that any should 
perish,’ and that in every nation that 
fmretfi him and woirketh .righteousness, is, 
through Jaith in th** merits of Christ, ac- 
cepted with him. 



Noms TO DISCOURSE III. 


i\ GREAT part uf the argument of the preceding 
Di-^icoursO is so nearly coincident with that maintaiiiod 
in the valuable Sermon of Archbishop King on Pre- 
destination and h oreknowlodge *5 that I cannot omit 
th(» opportunity thus afforded me of recommending 
that treatise to all btndents wjio have been conscious to 
themselves of any confusion or perplexity upon these 
subjects. It has indeed been the practice of the most 
eminent divines to dissuade us from entering far into 
such abstruse speculations, induced by a Reasonable 
disgust of the manner in which topics of that sacri*d 
nature are too often handled, and by a disapproba- 
tion of many coiisetjiionces which seemed plausibly 
enough to be connected with each opinium when 
peremptorily maintained. Passages to this effect from 
the writings of Luther have been already produced. 
And it appears that our own Reformers, especially 
Craamer and « Ridley, were of the same opimon. 


^ Pleached before the Houi.e of Loids m liUanJ, A. P, ao* 

utxcd lo hi5 tVork on the of E\d. 
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‘ ^aul Ui<licv, ^v>iti ont ‘subM'UjJ 3'\1 

‘ a'ul Titre’‘i.ary dia^c, nnd i/ir htadu J>nth of 

^ i J i ( oof > s, 1 clul nt\cn i<no As io Kidby, it ib 
< If. ly I ivnr(J by 1)». Lauit^nrc, in Ijis iu< rocUiction 
to the tioalises btibre inentiouedb that Rradfotd cx>uld 
not (d)laiii fM)jn ]iun th it approval and sanction %\hu h 
he inip{>i tunatef)^ d^ dn d. of bis own dot'tn'in*s on 
P) odosliimtion. Biadktrd’s tiMit is viiittcn in liie 
biirh nod confid'^nt sunir> oi the ( 'alvini-^tii* 'cli<ioi, 

\ coMy oi thi'. bo hati s< nl to iruiley Tt\hon in }>n‘-on 
at ( Kford, s<ilie}lin^' at the ?anrc time s(vni:e puldsc 
dix i luilum of his (fpiinoii upon these points >t»dUy 
ans\vtrt<l ^^ith inddiK^s and inodttalion — not dtclno 
oig iln'tasL for want ofioiisinc, or naat of inobnation 
ti'* cni})loy bis mind in lal ours of tbis i nub bu^ evi- 
dentb iinwtllint^ to pionount‘ a pi u inptory ojfiniori 
upon inatki's an -Uin^n , oih! m> fai « h \at(d abort 
lljt. ‘•pbere,of (' r coin ptioas, /S^/d he sa > s, « Mr t-e 
^ 7 io:ii ; s / i/ a ^ o. /,tts th< * / t/to ,aJ sj oai Jwt s ^ 

* a ?/ '/^t ihun tn, A li df^th {^iih t 

^ ' f re) idul v/e hi/ the ho ltd 

Now the oM'dlenct o$ Aic] idn p King^'* are ament 
to.,sists in t'\pla»rnpg die grounds and Jcasonb <d'tbis 
wise caulJfin. I, IlV obseives tiial the iiatiue of (bx! 
ib un:\er‘*aiiy agreed to be Incompreheubibie by Imman 


< t< f tVeO, in llu Mnitjr’i* |s 4f» 

’r1 i ' i f tt S'*, p 6^. 
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understaiuling — that tJie (lesiriptions we frame tt» our- 
-'^clvcs of (n)il or of iho divine attributes arc not taken 
from any dirce-t and irnniedialo percojitious tliat \u) 
have of him or them, hut from observations \v(‘ have 
rrsade of his works; anti from the consideration of 
thor^e qualities which ’ive coucclxe viouUt enable iis to 
perform the lik<\ Ju this way we ascribe xvisdovt aiui 
Jon\dioiif to hiaq liccausc he dot's vdiat cannot be pm- 
formed l>y us without the help of those faculties* 
lint thc^e laculties in him are of a nature dilFercnt 
from our own wc must be very sensible — hut becaiHC 
of the similarity of iheir efiects we give them the same 
name. 

2. After the same man uer the language of Scrip- 
ture ascrilies luuuls, feet, and eyes, to (jod; and al- 
though in this case it is universnliy alunMal that th<j 
terms are metaphoricah yet tlie principle (d' ilie ap- 
}dicallon is the .same as in the former csise. 

3. Passions also arc* attribulctl to (hal, !)eai'ing‘ the 
same naitie with human passion^, not that we believe 
(iod to be really subji^ct to meiUal ])ortuvbation 5 but 
because the >nccis upon mankiiul are similar to those 
which are produced by sucii passi<His in ouvseives, 

1. Idm powers and <ij)eration$ of our mimls are 
likewise asenbed to (lod in the same way oi“ eom(>a- 
iison or anakry. I^urjmsc, contrivance, counsel, 
design, decree, arc all attributed to liim, bivausc 
things appear to be done or directed by him, whfl^h 
among men proceed from such causes: but a very 
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slight reflection teaclicf^ us, that these terms, which are 
suitable enough to human proceedings, arc ail umpor- 
feet expressions when applied to (Jod; helping us only 
to Ibrni some notions, but those faint and inadetjuatc, 
of Ins divine perfection. 

They are not to be understood then in iheir literal 
souse as direct and appellations; and we ought 

never to pursue those comparisons larther than the 
occasion on wdiich they are used requires; nor draw 
jxihitivecondusionsfrorn such premises as if the terms 
were iii (hanselves proper and thoroughly^ untlcrstood. 
In like manner when speaking of our own minds, be- 
cause we use the %vords, weigh, penetruie, n^ket, which 
are all expressions borrowed from matter, it: would 
be equally absurd lo carry on the cou)parison into all 
other parliculars of those actions — and to suppose 
that weighing a thing in our iniuids must have all the 
cdfccts, and he accompanied with ail the circum- 
stances, that are observable'in wTighiuga Ixnly'*. 

The important use made by the author of this doc- 
trine is, Lst, to cheek presumption .;ik1 irreverence to 
wards the Almighty when w^ coJiverbc and reason 
about these matters; and, 2dly, to reconcile us to 
those seeming contradictions in Scripture, which have 
given hirtli to angry disputes among Christians, but 
whidi, if duly interpreied according to this rule, 
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ought no more to surprise us than when wo road in 
one place of God*s repifutingy and in another that he 
does not repent. 

It is impossible to peruse this Sermon without 
being struck with the candour and nuxlcratioii of {ho 
writer. Fiee from attachment to any system or to 
any party, truth seems to bo his only object : and 
with the usual fate of those rvho write on this prin* 
ciple, he has been made the object of ^attack by the 
eager partizans of both sides in the Calvinislic con- 
troversy. 

Ho lias been accused by Anniuians as well as Cal- 
vinists of ileiiying the moral aU^ilnites of the Ocity — 
and by some of deiijing even the being of a God. 

The author of tb<? hitter accusation is Dr, Jolm 
Edwards, a learned divine of that age, who published 
an answer to the Archbishop’s Sermon, written with 
all the bittenicss and insolence u^ual in such conten- 
tions, but which was iu this case entirely unprovoked, 
as the Sermon is wliully free from those charges 
against the Calvinistic opinions, which arc commonly 
allcdged by the Arminiaus with so much heat and 
asperity : and the great object of the writer is, not 
only to satisfy iamibie and pious minds, but to re- 
strain the anhu ?sities of both parlies, and to shew 
the lUireaKSon ableness of their mutual accusations. ^ 

This however will not satisfy a professed contro- 
versialist, as Edwards was. Me endeavours therefore 
tjjjs prove, tlial because the Archbishop speaks of the 
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intellectual and attributes of the Deity as only 

known to m l)y analogy and as being named accord- 
ingly, he docs in effect resolve the whole of religion 
into and denies the rml nature of ihj:?se things 

as much as he denies bodily parts and passions. Ac- 
cording to this plan, the Church of England might, 
he says ns well hav(.‘ described Goii to be withiast 
wisdom, knowledge, goodness, and justice, m w' it hoot 
boily, parts, and passions — and when wo have stripped 
the notion o^Gud of these attrilmies, and reduced ii 
to the general came of all effect , we an^ in fact no 
better than Atheistfs. 

This objection the Author had hhnself anticipaUn], 
and lias provided what to many readers will appear 
to be a sufficient answa'i% He observes, ^ The common 
^ use <.>f iigurcs is to represent things that are other- 
^ wise veiy ell know n, in such a manner as may 
^ magndj or lessen, indghten or inlorn, the ideas we 
Miavc' of them/ And. the design of putting them m 
‘ this foreign dress, as we may call ii, is lo move our 
^ passions, and engage our fancies more effectually , 
< than the true and naked view of them is apt to do, 

^ or perhaps ought. And ifom hence it too often 
‘ happens, that tliesc figures are employed to dt^ceive 
‘ us, and make us think better or worse of things than 
^ they really deserve, 

‘ Hut the analogies and simililudes that the holy 
^ Scriptures or out own^cason frame of di\ iue things, 

‘ hre of another nature; the use of them is to give us 

* some notion of thiogs whereof we have no direct 

' ' '' 



^ kiiowloflge, and by tliat means lead ns (o perception 
of tiic inunro, or at least of sonu^ bi the prtjju ita's 
*' and effects of what our undei\'standiiigs cannot di- 
‘ rectly reach ; and in this case to teach us liow we 
arc to behave ourselves towanis (Jod, and what we 
‘ arc to <lo, in <*rder to obtain a more p(‘rfect know- 
ledge of his attnbules, 

‘ ^^nd vvlierea?? in ordinary .//ga/Yt/ire n pre‘'taita*- 

* tiuns, the thing expre^ssed by the figure is connnonK 

‘ of much less momt'Ut than that to wideh it is corii- 
^ pared ; in these atialogfes the CiXhO is otherwise, and 
‘ the things re})res<}nted by, them have mon: 

^ realifij and pafi’rfuvi in them, than the things by 
^ which we represent them. TIhin, weirrhing a thing 
' in our minds h a mudi inor<‘ noble and perfect 
‘ action than examining the gravity of a body by sale' 
^ and balance^ which is the original notion fioiu 
‘ whence it is borrowed; and n fit'Ctiom as. in tnir un • 

* d(irstantiiiigsj is much ’more cotisidernble than the 
rebounding of one hard body from atu>lh( r, whi< h 

^ jet is the literal sense oJ* reiJectiom Atid after tin* 
‘ same manner, wl>at wc call knowledge aiul fore- 
^ knowledge in God, have infinitely more rerdifj/ in 
them, and are of greater moment than ouj' muler- 
** standing or prescience, from whence tlic'y are trans- 
forred to hiu); and in truth these, us in snan, are 
‘but faint co nin unications of the divine perfectimis, 
‘ which are tire true originals, and which our powers 
‘ and faculties nioie imperfectly imitate, than a ))icturr 
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* doe^ a iinan: and yt‘t if w(* reason from thorn hjj 

* ana/ogij add jhopoifiady they are^ Hilficiont to glvo 

* us stub a iu>tton of (iod’s atiributos, as will obll^f 

* us to four, lovo, oboyj and adore 

Ihit as* tlie objection coidimies to be iirgod bj nuiu) 
v^bo arc not intbcUd xvith the spirit of CiHUrover") , 
atui who feoriouslj think that the honour of CStai u 
impaired by ibi^ expiatudion^ it may be t\cli to ex- 
amine the (jiustion more in delaib Indeed this ex- 
amination is the more necessary^ becan^’^* tin \^ouK 
a}fal)oy itml rehemf)hmct\ about whieji the whole i\\H 
turn turns, are lued loosely and indiscrimin.iti ly, not 
only ir popular discoiuso, but by philosophKMl and 
bcieiuitic \vi iters of moderiHimeb; and even bj the 
aiilhor liim'-elf they are liotcmplojui with sulfieient 
precision upon lUso a point. 

Analogy do not fncaii the similarity of two 
but the similaritv, nr sameness, of iw’o fttatiohb. 
Tlu^'c must be more than two to give lise to 

two relations: there must be at least three; and in 
most cases there arc four. Thus A may be hke B, but 
there is no analo<}^y between ^ and B : it is an abuse of 
thc‘ word to speak jso, and it leads to much confusion 
of thought. If A has the same relalioa to B whi< !i C 
has to D, then there h an analog}. If the fnst I'e- 
lalion be well known, it may suite to explain the 
smukh which is known : and the transfer of name 
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irom ouc of the termb in the relation best kinrwn to 
its correspondiiiiy term in the otlic^r, causes no con* 
fusion, but on the contrary najiils to reiuinc! us of tbe 
Siinnlarity that exists in ibcse relations; and so assists 
the Uiind instead of uiibleatling it. 

In this nuinnor things most imtiiu: and discordant 
in their nature tnuy he strictly analogous to one aU'» 
oilur. ThuA a certain proiwsit'hn may be called tire 
/vcs/> of a system. The proposUicUi is to the sy>^tem 
what the basis is to a budding. It serves a similar 
odice and purpose: and this last relation bcung well 
known' is of use to illustrate the other wJiich was less 
known. K. g. l-he system rests upon it : it is useless to 
proceed udth the argument till this is wxdl established; 
if tliis were removed.^ the system must fall. 'Jlie only 
cautions requisite in the use dli this kind of analogy 
ar(‘, FiJfST, not to proceed to a coniparispn of the cor- 
responding terms as they arc in|^rinslcally ht f/icmsidves 
or ii) their own nature, but merely as they are {r re- 
talion to the other tcrms'respecti vely ; and, seconoj-y, 
not to presume that because the rohition is the same 
or similar in one or two points, therefore it is the 
same or similar in uU. 

The FiUST of these errors cannot be committed in 
the instance before us, because the two things are of 
‘ such difteretu nnlufes that they liave no ouc point of 
rescMublancc. But when the first and the third term 
are not only corresponding in relation, b»it chance 
also to be of a kindred nature, or when, from »tho 
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circunisimicc of one b(dng visible and tbe olbcr invi- 
sible^ their discrejiancies do not strike nSj it often 
happcn^i that roniparison is [>tiTsiicd between the 
things themselves^ and this i$ one anise of the pro- 
miscuous use of the terms simililUiU^ and unalogif. 
As for example, when Locke, Inning once established 
the com[)arison, proceeds to talk of Ideas ns if they 
were really images in the mind, or traces in the 
brain. 

It is from ol>serYiiig this tendency in Jtnen to 
regard tlic metaphorical or analogous name as bring- 
ing along with it something of the nature of the thing 
ii: originally signilied, that Mr. Stewart is led to 
make the remark not less original than just, that it is 
well for the uiulerstanding, though It may l>e a lo?s 
ro tlie fancy, when a i^aetaphorical word has lost its 
])('digTec‘^ — that is, when it no longer excites tlu,‘ pri- 
mary idea deit.^t:od by ji, and is reduced by custom to 
a plain atid direct npp^dlatsm in its secondary sense. 
He ^itggests also^ with ecpial ingoiuity, in cases wlicre 
words have not yet been wurn down to this u&c, the 


rheosophicat Il'Hisays, tw W c. S. 

tbUi. Iru tilt' tierc given of annln^^y^ it wjil be perceived 

by iho^c wbo iire coiiversaut with Mr. Stevrart‘<i writings-, that f Inivc 
ventnred to depart wideh irom hia use of the w'ord.' Indeed M- 
ni*evrt\ etynioiogy, as piverr in ft pasSft^f? rjnoUcd w'ilh approbation 
by Mr. Stevvarft vol. ii. c. h% sect 4. appears to me quite erroneous. 
^ Lo nrot Aiialogle, ihuu V origifict n'e-xpriate que ia rc'seniblimcc.’ 

'! he r^erse of which I ta>;c to be the fact. lUit thi?. not the place 

% 

for enteriufi' iaUIicr into the discussion. 
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ex]>t‘(licnt of varying our raotaplior when j^pcaking of 
the same subject, as a j)rGservativ<* against this (ian-' 
gerous and encroaching error. Of the utility of this 
practice I have no doubt; and 1 think it may be re- 
garded as an advantage of tlie same kind, that the 
parables of the New Testament are drawn from such 
a great diversity of objects, as to check the propensity 
in man, ofepecially in matters of religion’, to attacli 
>onie mystical character to the images so employed, 
and to look upon them as emblems |)osscssing an in- 
trinsic virtue, or at least a secret affinity wdth tlu^se 
spiritual truths, to the illustration of which they arc 
uuado subservient* 

^\'heu tlie points in which this similarity of relation 
holds are of secondary hnj)orta}K.*c— wlum instead of 
being essential and cliaractoristic, they are slight and 
superficial— the analogy is olten called a metaphor, 
and often a similitude, as being addressed rather to 
the fancy than to the judgnie/it, and intended rather 
to, adorn and illustrate^, than to explain. But it would 
perhaps be better to avoid the name similitude in 
these cases, and to regard them as being, w])at they 
really are, analogies, although subsisting iti points of 
inferior moment. 

Tims whep the swallow is called the herald of 
summer, or a snip is said to plough the waves, it is easy 
to resolve tlie phrase into tlte . form oi' analogy or 
proportion : the swallow is to the sunnner what the 
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hemW is to his prince; he nnnoun<*es hk approach. 
So the action oFa ship to the feea,^v^lat ihc action of 
a plough IS to the land. Rut because in these eases the 
relation is fancifid rather than rcal^ that is, U con- 
sists not in essential poiiUi* but in mere cireom^tance?* 
of interior hnportance^ * we leave such things to the 
psovince of taste or aiuuHcuuaitj^ and no conddernte 
man ewv attempts to reason from tbem. 

^ I am not of the mind of those speculators,' said 
!Mr. liurkcj Svlio beom assured that all states have 

* the same period of infiiney, manhood, and clecrepi- 

* tude, that are foimcl in individuaJs, PaialicK uf this 
^ sort rather furnish similitudes to illustrate or to 

* adorn, than supply analogies fu>m wliunce torcnsoiu 
‘ The object!!* which are attempted to be forced into 
^ an analogy are not found in the same dasses of ex* 

* istence, Jmuviduak are physical beings— com- 

* mon-wealih are not physical but moral es-Hnicesh’ 

A reinarkaldc example of this kind is that argu- 
ment of Toplady against "v^ho, after tjuoting 

the text Ye ako m lively sfoues arc huiU up a spk 
niual triumpbaiuly exclaims, ^ This 5*s giving 

* fiee-will a stab under the fifth rib; for can stoiics 
hew (licmselves, and build the 07 selvt)s into a regular 

^ house’* ?* 


t heiUn on a IU*gicid« eeaw*, p. 4 , 

S 1 Pet it 6, 

Chf sUftu »nt} Phaospj*l»ii ill NertASuy A'Jsertcd, p. 56, 
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l^ven when we attribute to inaiiiruate things the 
qualities of animals, the same analysis' nitiy be adopted 
as before. Thus die rtrge of the aca denotes a simi» 
iartty of effect to the effect of rage in animals, 'j’his is 
even more the work of fancy than the CKample before 
given : for in reiliieing it to the form of a proportion^, 
one term i$ wholly supplied by the imagination. We d<» 
not really believe there is a principle in the sea jiro- 
dneing these effects, answering to rage in animabj 
but the imagination suggests such a jirinciple, and 
transfers the name of rage to it. 

In those cases where the analogy is traced between 
things perfocthf he/erogeneous there is llttic danger of 
confounding the idea with that of similitude. But 
when the subjects wo arc comparing arc of a hinthed 
nai/Hn\ so that the things spoken of not only stand in 
the same relation, but also bear a ch»e resemblance to 
each other, then it is are most apt to confound 
them together, and to substitute raemblance for 
analogy. Tluil because the heart or the tooth of 
an animal not only serves the same office to the 
animal that the heart or the toutli of a man does to 
him, butyls also an object very nearly resembling it in 
stnictnro and oni ward appearance, we are apt ho ima- 
gine that the sir ae name is given to it solely on this 
Jast account. Bui if we pursue the enquiry tiiroughout 
the animal creation, we shall find that the form ol^ibc 
corresponding ^parts is 5 niinitely varied, although tte 
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analogy remains the same; till at length arrive a, 
such diversiti(?s/l!iat it is only persons conversant in 
comparative amaomy who can readily detect tiic ana- 
logy. And lung before the iUHerciKXJ has reached this 
length, in popular discourse tiie analogical name is 
dropped, and the scientific use of it in such cases 
sounds pedantic to unlearned cars. Thus tln^ beak of 
a bird answers to the tooth cl’ man, and tlu^ shell of a 
lobster to the bones of othca* auimais. If the use and 
ofiicc remain the same, no <livcrsity of form impairs 
the analogy: but we ought from such exam))les to 
learn even when similitude of form does exist, not 
to regard it as the true ground of the coinparisou 
we make, and <;f our affixing the same name* 

Thus too when we speak of qualilics of things 
which are not Cfignizable by our senses except in 
their effects, we bestow the same name on accounr of 
a real or .snpposix! analogy, not on account of any 
similarity in the qualities themselves, which may or 
may not exist accord as the t hi figs w speak of arc 
more or less of a hhidred aa/arc. S|jyacity, courage, 
fidelity, love, jealousy, revenge, are aJf predicated of 
brute; animals not less than ff man, akhotiglt they arc 
not things or existences in thentselvcs, but idertain at- 
tributes or affections in tluiin^ exlu^iting symptoms 
and producing eflects corresponding with the symp- 
toms find effects attendant upon those qualities in 
ourselves. In these instances, still more than in the 
Ibrmer, we are prone to confound g|ialogy witli re- 



seml>Iance — because as tluse lhin{j;t5 have uo lonn 
or existence of Lbcir own*— as the whole c.-seiice c»i 
theni consists in their rehilion to soHiethin<j; else — if ihe 
relaliom be ahkt', the /////%<? are necessarily alike, aiui 
WT naturally slide into that form of' speaking which 
makes no distinction betw^ceir analogy and rei'Cni- 
bfeuico : hut even then we regard the ((uaUfif's: as 
identical, only in proportion ns the valurr of the re~ 
speetivc subjects' to which thev behujg may be 
garded as the same. 

l^he Ni:coND error above noticed jis carcfnlly to b*'' 
avoided in the use of analogy is, wJicn wu\do notin- 
d<;cd treat the corresponding terms as o;/e 

anofficr in their ow;n nattire, but wdjen vv’(^ [jvesimio 
lluil a .^uuilaiitv ol’ reialiou subsists in oiha poinh 
bcsi<les those which are the fonndatsoii of tlie ana" 
logy. • 

When the rnialogy .consist's in slight or su}>i rihdii 
eircumstances, still more wl»en it is laiieifii! only, no 
attempt whatever should be imide to ^ea^OJ> fruni it r 
as was exemplified in the {)assagc pro<luced from 
Burke’s writings: but even when ihc analogy is ‘-olid 
and well-founded we are liable to fall into error, if we 
sn|)}>osc it tf extend farther than it really does. Ih rors 
ol‘ this nature, ire often commilled by men of livuly 
fancies, or of ardent minds, and they are the more 
seducing because they set out not only w^ith a shew of 
reason, but wiili reason and truth actually ou their side. 
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11) US because a jast analogy has been <!ibcenieb 
betwi'en iiie metropolis of a country, and the heart 
in the unimal body^ it lias been sometimes contended 
tliat ith increased size is a disease - lliat it nifiy impede 
some il> mi>st important tiiiictions — or eva n Ix' the 
nu‘aijs ot its dissolution. 

Another frequent example of this m^coikI error 

Ibund in the use of the same titles of ollico or dignity 

in diiJerent nalion^ or it. <listatit timt>\ Although the 

relation denoted by tlicm be the satne in otie or in 

sev(a^ai ituportanl }>articuiars 5 yet it siaireeiv ev('r 

holds througliout; and the most ialsi' notions arc in 

consequence entertained by people of the nature' of 

tliese corresponding offices in every coutilr)^ but iliyir 

own. We have known wbat nnschief has been pro< 

duct'd by the ado))tion ui* the j)hrase, servant of the 

pe()})le,' akf'otigh it cannot be denied that in some 

points the dui V of the magistrate is tlic same as the 

duty of a servant — that his time for instance, his 

thoughts, his abilities, shouhi be ilevoUal to the 

benefit of the people — and again, on the other hand, 

because the duty of a subject ttovards Ids sovereign 

coincides in many respects with the (iuty of a child 

towards )}is pai’cnt, some spcciilalivc writers have 

hastil} concluded thht tJu' institution of luonarcliv 

^ ' 

is equally founded in nature^ and possesses the satue 
iulicrcnt aulliurify with the ])aremah 

Ikii us it is they/ns^ error out of wliich tJie j)reseni 
discussion arises, 1 will dwell iiu longer upoii this 
head. 
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i laving tlun^ (aidouvoiircil to iix tlie tnu* notiou ni 
Id Uh apply it lo tlio question under con- 
sidrr.ition. ^ 

In the hrsi [)!ace, when we speak of lh(* ///<'? 
i!ie lifDid ol ( oxL all are ngroetl in regai'ding 
tin, 'SC ar, purely aiialogi^pal cxpreshiuns — not indicafing 
any r esc raid aiice* in ilie things spoken of^ hut simply 
denoting that we r('<x)gni/.e in Ood iacidties anaiogous 
h) those siginhed by (lie.se words, bat of u nature 
wtiolly diderenl. 

In the second place, when we ascribe /m- 

/o'W//, repenfiWie^ ;rrr.e/^>r, to {»od, we arc never sup- 
)>osed to juean inure than that Ids dt^alings will be lo 
us such os proceed from these passions in nuun It is 
not even pretended that there are (inidltics in his 
iraturc similar to these qualities m us, bin the aualoj^y 
is founded only ujion the relation of cause and dllrt- 
Th(^ analogy is not indeed altogetlier fancifub as 
when \Y(‘ speak cd’ the rage of the sea. {k>d is still 
regarded as an agent ; but Jiaving no word to denede 
the active cause in him, wc borrow the word which 
belongs to the cause of these eflects in men. 

ddiirdly, when we speak of die ami 

Icd^^c ol’ (iodehis yW/rr, mernp Iovi\ /u//g»y////crr;/g, 
the process precisely similar to that before de- 
scribed. Theie are eflects continualiy coming under 
our notice which indicate these qualities in men, and 
from a view of ’ effects similar to the^c hi the .system ol 

s ‘1 
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ihc univcrbO wc supfiose c<)rresp(n)(ling qualities in tlu? 
Author of tlial r'^yhtein, nud jiminlingly bestow upon 
llunn t}»e sntne name. 

la tlic\//rsY and second ol' tliese casei^j liajdly any 
tHfferonco of opinion exists among Christians* We 
(lir-(‘ovcr indeed the natural propensity of inunkiiul 
in^vtirdb the eoiihisioa above nicntioned* in tlie in** 
stiuicc of the /int/inq)o^tnorp/iiti% and it) those fRih 
deiti(*s of the lieuthen work! to whom aU the 
infirunties (jf lunnan nature belonged* It is however 
i)]}l'V in the last of the three cases^ that any serious 
eontrovetsy tiow arises — iukI heeause the qualities 
here qx^koii of are stick as we osUH-in and admire 
'nnong men, it has Inxm thought not (Utly aliovvabie 
fo iudtdfre tJie notioti of their Ix'im*' r( al!v likr to tluj 
ei>rrespo!)ding (jualltics in Ood, bul to deny thi?* re- 
lemliiiuuA' h:'^ been ealied impious and af heistical. 

Tliccharg, has leuu alledged too against writers 
wlio, ]ik{'. ArcMnshop King, assert in the strongest 
their txiief in tlu‘ supeiior exeellonce of ilte 
divn;e natuo', ami who tall any <jnalities that are 
eHtimfd)lo and ))r;i[!sewortliy in man, dim shadows 
and fa»nt c<mnnunieations \ri fiiose attributes which 
t'xisi in Cod in eoin[delo ami adorable perfectiom 

thitif we examine the questinii atU'OUvtdy, it will 
perhaps be found that the objection arises not so 
niu<‘h tVom a jealouHV for the honour of (iod, to 
whirh it pnUends, as iVenn a jeah)a>y for (he lionour 



or inaii. Ii luijp been before obsorveci, Uiui anaio^y 
may be perfect wlierc there is. no resernblunce* that 
where the coiTespondiufr terms are wholly lielero- 
i>‘eneous — nnd that rcscmbhince takers j>hice in pixj- 
)>orti()n as the objects ilcnoted by those terms are of a 
kindred nature. Hecaiisc thereibre the tialure of matj 
partakes both of matter^ and of passions, no ii^stantly 
disciml all such idca^ when speaking of God. a!ul h>uk 
n]H>n tluMvovd:^ expressive oi' fJiern as simply analogous. 
What grouad liave we tJien for pm suing adiilercnt 
(‘ourse wdth tlie words expressive (d' hifidfichtd! and 
ruoral attril)i;(es, except that we conceive a siafilnrijy 
h\ the nature of maif and of (h)d in these resp.ccts, 
and are miwiiling to reiiiujinsh so exalted a 
Uaision r Wui whalevi‘r ground there may be lor tin^ 
oolion in the Scri))tt!rai plir^fc^e ma<>c af iherc^ 
is surely tm^K? than enough both in rtvison and in 
Sculpture Ui n'prcss tlu* rash stipposuioip, ihal we are 
jisslili<'d in reasoning upon his nature, as we wxndd upon 
our own 1 ; that is, ifi drawing inferencts froin these at™ 
iribnles in him which ^vc call wi'-doti}, jusnccj mercy, 
with the same eoididenee that wt^ do from tliose (pia,- 
lilies in or.rselvts, as if the woixb were ('\jnessive of 
the ,sujue (feicrmivaic nohou winch we annex to them 
when speak ng tif ourselves. Evcii in oar own nature 
we liave very h iperreet hleas of tiicse t|aalines. 'Fhey 
appear often to interfere with one am)ther, and 
opinions difier as to the occasions ]i\ wlmli each 
<night to prt'vaal Nothing indetd moie cumuion 
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ill criticism iluui the remark^ that, if one vinuoiis (jua- 
litv he much hciii;hteiietl, it must be at the exjxmce of 
auollun',* am) that a perfect mixture uol only lu^ver 
e\ibl('dj but lluil it cannot even be described or re~ 
pnjsenled. Bui of this we are sure, that whatever is 
really valuable or excidlent in our>eIves, (odsts in an 
infinite degix'c ol excelleirce in (Jod ; and it is only 
in so far as wo have any thing good in us, thul wo 
ventme to trausioi' and appropriate to his nature tlu^ 
language' projier to our own. 

That sLicli is tlie cause of the jealousy (‘\prcsserl by 
many on lliis subject, is rentlered more probable by 
obsei\ing what takes place in the comparison of our- 
selves witli the lower animals. We make no scruple 
to call tlieir })arts ajid jiassious by the same names witli 
our own — but an un\\*illingncss is oiteu observable 
among men to b<‘sU)w upon any of llieir (jualities the 
titles intrllcci and morale oi to speak of their rea- 
son, knowledge, fidelity, gratitude, and tiit' fike (al- 
though the analogy is often as close in these inslatices 
as in the other, and men arc contimmlly driven in 
sjn'te of their prejudices to sj^eak in this manner) Ix^- 
gaiise it would look like adnduing tlicni to a partici- 
pation of the same natiov with onvselvi^s, if ihe-e 
wvuds were understood when applied to them in atjy 
oihicr than a figurative setise. 

N\)w iJ' we wen^ to jiractiso a d(igree of humility in 
looking above us, answering to that jealous pride; wx* 
fee! in regard to things below us, we ought to gujird the 
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i'Xprossiuns wiiich arc n[)plu-tl m coiunion both in the 
divines and the hnisian naliiio with still f^rruinv rare — 
and jiLVer pii^li the afiplicatioii of thorn liirthcr tJiair, 
die rditUan whicli tluy arc iiitcMulcd to signify clear ly 
warrants; l»ccay^c it is unrhafiablc, at least in 
cas(‘ iulcllrrtiuil attributes, that th(' naUirc of many 
a living ('rcatnro ar^proacln's iu*arcr lt> ours, than 
ours (l<;es to that, ol' the eternal :u»d invisible (iod, 
'bhe nam(‘s indeed ofall particular virtae^ 
denote relation, sucli as justiccy kiruhress, generosity, 
prudence, and cannot with any (h gree ol' jn*o[)riety he 
predicated lilcralhj of' a being who docs not liloraliy 
bear the same relation to ns, whicli we itear to ont^ 
another. They are und(‘rstood to denote only that w'O 
are to expect from Ood tliat treatment which wv siundd 
ex[)eriencc ironi a just, kind,' generons and prudent 
person — and that too in a degree inucli nrore ernineni 
and pta fect, tiian ever can be experienced from men. 
Aiul further, vdien liC is n^pn'setited as our King, onr 
Ma'.ter, our f'ather, the meaning is, that all that is 
right and (‘stiin<able in those relations te;/7 on his |)arl 
certainly be doin' by liiin, and on our part to be 

done and by us. Docs such a reprcscauation lie 
open to the charge of dt'nyiag any thing that is 
suitabii’ to die divine nature? or can it tend in the 
slightest degu ; to suppress the fci'lings of piety, 
gratitude, and attl'Clion in Ins creatures? 

In (act, the oiitery raised against this inode ol‘ ex-' 
plaiMion do«!S not appear lo ariH' bom any feai h'st 



our sense ot llic moral attrilnitrs should l)e iiupuired, 
but i)e€ayse it is emjdoyed to solve tlie diflieidty whieh 
is raised about of God being ron- 

sisteiil willi niul llie prohatiov ol* his 

creatures, and thus in overthrow the favt>urit(^ jxrsi” 
tion of Calvinism* It is lo this purpose alone thaS 
Andibishoj^ King applies it— and to ojypose this pur- 
pose it Is that i'hlwards raises the elambiir about tl^e 
nuu'al attribute's, as it' ihcir nature also must be held 
to be di/rerent in kind from human virtues, if ilie 
Icnoxdvdgf (>i‘ Ooci be admitted lo be different in kind 
Iroiu ours* 

Yet U' the nature of God be ossentially different 
from tlint of man, does it jiot seeiu reasonable and 
amsistent to suppose that what we call knoxArd^ic in 
God must in nimiv respects be different also? For 
an answer ^ > tliis (piestion 1 rnny rider to (uic of 
tlic most p^auaphay as^enors of the docirine of 
absolute Pred' linalion. dial iuis ever aj^pcared in 
this or in any foriuer ag<*, 

"Properly speaking/ says T<‘p!a(lv, "it cannot be 
" ailirmed of (Jod that he either did kno ^^5 or thai he 
" wii! ^ now ; lint simply, tlnU he knows, por hi I'hhm 
^ non cad'unl fo'his ct jiosfcrius : tlu'rc is no past, nor 
^ luturi' to him. All is present, and unsuccessive. 

^ The distribution of things into those that have been, 

‘ tliose that are, and those that shall be, is indecal 
" Miitfd to the flux; rondiliou, and to the limited 
" faculties of beings like ourselves, whose estimates of 
duration are 'laken from the periodical journeys bf a,u 
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' opaque grain round a lucid speck termed the bmi; 
" but can have no place in hiiiu ok whom it 
^ dared, that a thousand years areas one cjjij, uiul 
^ one day as a thousand years. Aixl even this tlecda- 
ration, inagnificxait as it is, falls infinitely short of the 
mark. When therefore I speak of 
as an attribute essential to Deity, I speak, as St- Paul 
‘ says, after the manner of men. "fhe vsiruple term 
^ knoxviedge w'oujd be more intrinsically proper ; but 
‘ then it Xi'oidd ^o^ so readily aid the concepHom of 
^ (wdinary persons. Though, for my own part, 1 
would always ratlier call the tUvinc knowledge amiii- 
* H'irnety than give it any otlu r names.’ 

T’liat a writer wlio thus clearly admits the nature of 
Godj in a point hO esseulial, to be widely dilleront 
from that of man, should yet think himself entitled to 
reason upon that nature, and draw inferences iVom his 
AmriLd>edgt'^ his xvlll^ liis happiness^ with the same bold- 
ness and confidence tliat lie does when ajiplying tiiese 
terms to a creature, is to me iinaccounlahle. But so 
it is. Thiji very writer proceeds in the same treatise 
to declare, that ‘ the Deity must liave within himself a 
^ constant and irremediable source of standing uneasi- 
ness, if any thing can happen in contrariety to his 
^ will — ^that Uiis frustration mu-st be a calamity on 
" (h)d himsehi ind inflict essential and ncver-endirig 
" pain, on the divine mind,' 

CluisJian and Philoiioplt. Neceissity i , 

r 
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IVccistily in this spirit ol' (iisputalious boldiu's:. 
was the question asked, ‘ Why doth ije yet punish? 
M'or who hath resisted bis will?’ A question wliich 
St, Paul puts down with llie dignified and just l e- 
proof, Who art tliou, () maiij that npliest against 
‘ God ?' 

Prom vainly supposing tiiat when we have af- 
fixed a wc ]uiv(^ accjuircd a notion as 

iriiiKite to our uiuiorsUuuliug, as ihe fiirm or the 
sound of the ietlcrs is to our senses, lUen are be- 
trayed into this rash and dc^gnuitical uiotle of reason- 
ing, The clanger of indulging it is much greater than 
those \\lu) introdue.od it at first suspected. Pdwards, 
who argues against Archbishop King's explanation 
with so much apparent zeal for reiigioii, talks of MJiat 
* clear and distinct method of reasoning intnKluced 
M)y the iie^- pliiiosophyd by whicli he pnjbab!) 
means the Cartesian: for althougii Locke h^jchcs 
same doctrine of (kuerminatc ideas, w'lior^e agreenuau 
or disagreement we perc.cive, and without which, ac- 
cording to him, then' is no knowledge, (a gratuitocf,. 
assinnotiou whicli leads to i. wcnld of errurs.) yei as 
P.(3wards was one of Lockers oariiest anLagoni‘'ls^ it is 
not likely that he would 3cnously dignify h!s systtun 
with such a title. 

Of the evil of applying this method of argumenta - 
tion to mutters of religion, his own tract furnishes a 
sufficient example. Lf)o wc not, he says^ ftoni the 
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\ju^hcc nf (iod ('OiK’hitlo ll!;U lie uiil clcnl with ev(>rv 
" miin according’ lr> his nioril ? l^o we not iiotn Uu 
" same attribute conclude the nrrrssiljj of aa Incarnate 
^ (*od siilici-iiig tor the sins of’ the world ? Do we 
‘ comdude iron) hb goaihwss his design to save man* 
^kind“?* 

be tile use wo are to make (jf our licirrmina/r 
uhv/s ()!' (uxTs altributos, wo shall be no great sid- 
leiers by the loss be so loudly <lepreca!es. h'or these 
very things are what may be reckoned among tlio btul 
eonsequejiia^s of that new^ philosophy. Ami when this 
autlior a^k ^5 *• How can men know lliey shall n‘- 
" ward('d or puiiisiied in a futuH' htniv but from tin' 
‘ cousidi radon of Hod’s justice’?’ 1 answer conli 
dcntly, we know it froni the Scriptures, and we could 
know it ill no ollua way, 

Auollicj' exce})tion s;)Uietiin<‘s urg'C'd against this 
anadogical inunpretatioii is, that it nullifies those 
exhoi’tations of Scripture, by which %ve arc bi{{ to 
inuiafi' our Father which is iu liCtiveiJ — to be holy as 
be is holy — merciful as he merciful — perl’ect as he 
is j)crfect. But the notions wv have of thi^ lioiiuess, 
m('r(‘\, and perfection in Hod, arc derived from what 
passes inourowJi minds; and tlu^ meaning ol tliese 
exhortations not to be satisfied with our own iimik d 
aUaiumeuts - not to relax our endenvour:> — orlo value 

^ P, 14, ' P, IS. 

r*> 
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oui>.eivcs upon our o^<*n merit. Conscious as we must 
"be how imperfect our nature we are thus taught 
never to suppose that we have reached, or that we 
can reach the bmnuls of our <luty* Hie same consci- 
ence which tells us what is right or wrong, tells us 
also that we are far short of real excellence. And [jy 
itxing that heavenly pattern before our eyes we aie 
daily made sepsible how vile and wortliless even our 
best deeds arc, in comparison of lliat Being whose will 
W'c seek to execute, and who has in condescension to 
our capacities applied to his own transcendent nauirc 
the imperfect language we apply to ours. Hus he 
has iume, not for the purpose of enabling us to specu- 
hue and argue and philosophize upon tliat nature, but 
to regulate and direct our own mimls, to control 
wliiil IS evil in ns, ami lo cuiiivalt* what is trood. 

But it hii'’ iieen aircfuty said, tlial tiie aliirni raised 
resjiecling the mvnii attriluites is a jioiiU inddcnlni to 
tlic main question. It is to ihc Jhre-him'Ialj^e of 
(«od, and to' his (hrixrs, tiiat King’s reasoning is di- 
rected, with a view lo silence that (iogniatical theology 
which iinjiosi's upon (Jhristians the duty of receiving 
titese words in llicir literal sense, and of deducing 
ronsequcnces from llieiii precisely es we do when they 
are used among men. II' wo interpret these on the 
same principle as we interpret a hundred other Scrip- 
ture phrases, the mystery indeed remains unex- 
jilained, bnt t!>e difficulty and tlic pcri>iexity is re- 
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moved from minds— iiiid what is not tlie least 

advantage gained, much unprofitable wrangling that 
is destructive to all true religion ceases at once. 

Let us kce‘p to Scripture: and Scripture so under- 
stood will never lead us beyond our depth. It is only 
by going out t)f Scripture, by building theories of our 
own upon sjibjects of, wdiich we must have an ini})er- 
fert knowledge, that such apparent coutriidiciions are 
produced. If we set up these notions of <.»ur own as 
the standard of iaith, and require a peremptory assent 
to all the inferen(:es which appear to flow from them, 
we quit the true, the revealed l»od, and betake t>ur- 
selves to the idols of our own brain. 'Fo Archbishop 
Iviug we owe that aualysis of the error which nottmly 
satisfies tlie understanding that it ss an error, but en- 
ables us to ])oint out to others where it lies. Kut in 
lailher, in (h*aniner, in Ridlo}'^, in all the grout re- 
storers of religiotm truth in our own country wc re- 
cognize the same sentiment, that t6 attempt to know 
(rod otherwise than as revealcrl in 8cripiurc^ is a vain, 
a fruitless, a dangerous undertaking. Tlie words of 
that blessed martyr before quoted, cannot he too 
firmly engraven in the bosom of every Christian, 
[/a these matters 1 am so feai'/id^ that 1 dare 7iot sjtcaJc 
Jnrthc}\ jjce almost 7iime othejxvise^ than the text dofh^ 
os if lead me bi/ the haiuL 


^ llidley. ?Hec Mailyr’jt t.t 'lctfi, jk r/). 
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P. S9. JS'of in l/ni'r prAvrr w ar()id/\ In tla' (hrtiieniiice 
of God’s ])roYidentiaI dispcnsatioris it often hap- 
pen that iiuH\ idualsare selected special instvunienls-" 
thrir desires and passions being nsade suhscruenl to 
some beneficial end* In the language <'f Scriptun- they 
arc said to be apjmhited^ ordaiucd^ vaii^rd for these 
very ])Ui‘poses : which ex [ires- ions have been catjght 
at as proofs that al! men are but tools for elleeting 
(iod\s designs: but if we believe jhat the AlndglOy 
Interposes in the government of tiiis worlcf directhitg 
some events more especially tlirni (>t|iers, it is but ap- 
plying tins ordinary solution of vafured phccnoineiia, 
to the moral conduct of UK'n, and we reconcile such 
}HTi{liar cases with .the general belief of man's free 
choice and conscqmait responsibility. Indeed the 
po\vt)rful elhet of .''Uch (‘xainjdes un that of St. Paul’s 
con^or‘‘ion wf>uldbe lost npO]> mc'u's ^uimis^ if tljcy 
were not rey ,/ded as instances ofljod’s more <>]>cciul 
interposition n> lunnan afkiirs. To infer tVoin hence 
that e7/ the actions of imm arc ^iiuaUv {nflnenced and 
guided by him, is to weakvh the impression made by 
these very cases. And to coneiude iVoiu sucli pas- 
>ages of ycripturc', tJiat tin leinal rovdilioti of each 
individual must also be predetermined and appointcih 
is slid more illogical and incamsistent. 

1 'poll lids hubjecU see sonu‘ excellent remarks ni 
Sumner's Apostolical Preaching*^ a work which has 


’ riiiip. is. 
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thrown mucli new light uj)ua%U tlu‘ points counecU'cl 
with tlie <}iiPstiou of’ Pretit‘fitination. 

P. JOO. ^lliv plain and nniiCfjdusiicatLd notion icltich 
all inanlhal have of the act oj }}r a na\\ * P;m prnyer 
‘ oflert'd under stich a conviction/ IMr. Sumner 
^ bo winged with those fbclingfe whicli the apostles 
*■ reoonmneiitd and inspin^? livery prayer of' a Ijclicvcr 
‘ in decrees, if it is not a mere expression of thank- 
‘ fulness, must 1 k‘ eitiier an hypocritical form, as it is 
‘ with Uk)sc Mahometans who are practical jhede^ti- 
narians, or it must l>e a virtual contradiction of Isis 
own belief*: and, in truth, ?7 b' o?dy hecaic^e that eon- 
^ hridielinn is deeplij implanted ia the prinelples oj our 
^ rational nati(rt,\ tJait the helicj' itselj' is not more twten- 
• strelp mischierous''"'.' 


■'> A])«)slottcal Pit 




DISCO [I USE IV. 


Luke \iii. *23, 21. 

THEN SAIU ONE UN'TO JUM, LORD, AKE TH1:RE F£vr 
THAT to: SAVEj> ? AND HE SAi,!) UNTO TilKM, 
STIUVE TO ENTER IN AT THE STRAIT GATE: FOR 
MANY, I SAY UNTO YOir, WILX. SEEK TO ENTER IN, 
AND SHALL NOT JtE ABLE. 

This TiieirioraUk' passage ojiens u 
lieltl for rellectioD and enquiry, "^riie ques- 
tion [)roposed to our Lord is one wliieh 
might naturally arise in a simple and pious 
mind, upon the disclosure of a new scheme 
of redemption. It ha.s in fact formed the 
sul)j«‘ct of more discussion and controversy 
than any which have distrained the Chris- 
tian Church especially during its latter 
ages; and it i« still n'garded by many zea- 
lous disciples of Christ, us a proper theme 
for frequent meditation, as calculated to 

V 
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quicken their obedienc(! and to <'oniinn 
their faith. s, 

And yet one of tlie first remarks whirli 
the reading of the passage naturally sng- 
ge.sts^is, th(! little (mcouragement our Sa- 
viour givt's to the curiosity which provoked 
the (juesfion. lie does not absolutely blanu' 
th(.' person who asked it, and attog('tlu;r n.- 
fuse an an.sw<:r ; but his answiA is such as 
tends strongly to repn'ss this kind (d’ spc'cu- 
laboii, and to divert tlie tlioughts of him 
who is inclined to iudulg«i it into a more 
profitable, chanrsel. Upon otirer occasions 
th(! same caution with respec't (o a, disclo- 
sure of fi hire events is obs('rva!)le. Thus, 
in that remarkable tnanifestation of hirnseif 
by the sea of (lalilee, after In; lead risen from 
the dead, when Peter asked concerning Ids 
fellow disciple, ‘ fmrd, and what shall this 
‘ tnan do !’ oifr Lords reply gives an imme- 
diate check to tiie vain empiiry, by n ( idling 
his thoughts from such idle wanderings to 
his own moil' imniediato concern— - ‘ 1 f I will 
• that h<‘ tarry till I come, what is tlnit to 
‘ tlu'c; follow thou me.’ And still more im- 
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prossively, the last words which he uUere<l 
(ij)on (‘arth bcjhne liis asceiisioji carry with 
them {ireciseiy the same reproof and tlie 
same exhortation, namely, to he mindful of 
their own duty, and to leave the rest to 
(jlod. 

‘ They asked him, sayinjr, Lord, wilt then 
at this lime n^storo again the kingdom to 
' Israel? And In; said unto thetn, It is not 
‘ for you to know the. times and t.l\(‘ seasons 
‘ whicli the Father hath pul in his own 
‘ power -hut ye shadl receive power after 
‘that llie Holy tlhost is eoine uium you; 
‘ and )i' shall he witnesses unto mt; h(tth in 
‘ Jerusalem, and in all Judea, ;uid in 8a- 
‘ maria, and unto tin; uttermost pai'ts of the 
‘ earth-'.’ 

* 

In strict harmony with this general tenor 
()f his discourses, I would interpret the pas- 
sage before us. ‘ Trouble not yourself about 
‘ these matters which it is neither your Imsi- 
‘ ness nor ya ur interest to know. JKuongh 
‘ employmeni you will have in working out 


‘ Acts i. tir— S. 
I’ 2 
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‘ ^-our own salvation. Exert your best en- 
‘ (leavours iii tin: pui^^init of lhat object, for it 
‘ is no or easy matter. It will giv(; you 
‘ ample scope for the exercise o!‘ all your 
' faculties and all your time*, "rbe diliicul- 

lies are p’eati v than you seem to be awan' 
‘ of-— and the mode of pursuin'*' it is v( ry ge- 
‘ nerally mistaken among men.’ 

Endev this view of tin; text then, it will 
foi’ou next iti order to cmpiire what are the 
diiliculties wliich Ix.'set the Christian's way, 
and, according to our Saviours expressive 
imagi!, reud(!r the ,gat<' so narrow llirougli 
wh'eh h; must pass, if lie pass at all, to 
eternal life- -what are tlie false means and 
mistaken hopes which earry so many on- 
ward in the road t<» destruelion. 

I'j speak of the t«*mptations which vice 
throws in our way, the profligate indulgence 
of depraved ajipetite, the Inst of gain, the 
thirst of revenge, and other w'ickt'd passions, 
seems <|uite irrelevant to the presiart cmpiiry. 
Most tru(' it is that the covetous man, tlie 
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fulse swearer, the blasphemer, the slanderer, 
the drunkard, the adiulterer, the murderer, 
and the robber will not inherit the kingdom 
of (lod. But who is there that ever ex- 
pected to enter it by these means? Ask the 
thousands of thos<^ careless livers who swarm 
in the world whether they tn'er built their 
hopes of salvation u[)on such a basis — they 
will instantly reject the idea as absurd and 
impossible. 'I'hese then cannot be the de- 
scription of persons whom our Lord meant 
when he said, that many shall seek to enter 
in and shall not be able. There must be 
something more than this uitended — some 
(UTor more” s{;(lucing am! much more widely 
spread among men to account for the awful 
warning, that multitudes will Iw^'disappointed 
of admission to* the kingdom of heaven, be- 
cause they have sought to enter in by the 
wrong Avay. 

,, Putting aside then tliose who continue in 
sin, withop* rejrentance and without fear, 
and almost without any sense whatever of 
religion, 4s a class that never can be 
included under our Lord’s description, put- 
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tinn’ as'ulo also those nK'lancholy laiiutics 
wlio j)ro{Vss to hiiild on faitlj in Christ, hut 
who dishonour his name hy openly discard- 
ing all moral obligation, as a class far too 
small lo answer this description, (for the 
/lutitiomiau heresy is surely not only Ihe 
w orst but tlu; rarest sort i)f Cbrislian corrup- 
tion,) let us ciupure candidly and eulrniy in 
what that ditliculty consists which reiidcrs 
the way of life so narrow', and the muuhcrs 
who find it comparatively so small. 

Is it that tlie road of virtue, as some moral- 
ist.s have taught us, is sleep and rugged and 
thorny ? yet wise men, by the helj) of their 
natiu'al r* ason have discovere<l that it is dif- 
ficult and uninviting only in the outset, and 
that with a little resolution aaid perseverance 
it soon becomes, ihe plcassaiitest and the 
easiest course. They have demoiivStratcfl 
beautifully, and to my judgment truly and 
satisfactorily demonstrated, that tin.* surest^, 
way to happiness is to practise tin; he,st prin- 
eiph-s, and lo cultivat<' the best aflTections 
of our nature — and with an * eloquence 
that truth only can inspire they have set 
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forth the loveliness and (lie nev<T-fiiilini!,‘ de- 
lij^hts of virtue. 

Nay, to this praise of tlie host heathen 
|)hilpsophers 1 woidd add a censure of many 
])ious and wa ll meanini^ Christian moralists, 
who have un\vis<-ly, and 1 helieve falsely, 
descrilnal the life of a Christian as one 
of certain misery and sevi'ia^ trial — who hav(‘ 
taught him to exjKsct persecaition and hatred 
from all around him — that man will he his 
enemy — that In; is more likely to sidhr 
hy doing right than by doing^ wrong— a doc- 
trim! which not only contradicts the best 
th(!ory tlrat can be formed of divine Crovi- 
denoe in the constitution of thini^s, hut is at 
variance also with the express language of 
Scripture. ** Blessed are the meek, for (hey 
‘ shall possess the earth'’.’ ‘ Godliness,’ St. 
l^iui ohservcs, ‘ hath the {vromise of (he life 
‘ that now is, and of that which is to come' .’ 
Which sentiment is inculcated by St. Peter 
with a kind’ of appeal to onr oxperiene<! in 
confirmation of its truth, ‘ Who is he (liat 
‘ will liarm yon if y<! l>e followers of that 
‘ which is good"*?’ 

** Matt. V. 5 . ^ 1 Tim, iv. 8, \ Pet iii. 



But s»i{>posinti: this emu" to be banisluMi 
from tlic miiifl, another mistaken way by 
which men in all ages, and not in the !oas< 
degree those of tlie {!!!hristian Chnrcli, have 
thought to obtain the kingdom of heaven, 
has been the serupulous obscja ance of reli- 
gious acts artd ceienionios of the mo^t irksome 
kind — abstinence even from innocent and 
lawful ph'asures — devout al»stra<dion from 
the \v((rld— tlie rigours of fasting, and other 
bodily mortifications and austerities. But 
that tliese are not the obstructions wliieb 
narrow the passage to eternal life, is evidiud 
from the whole tenor of tiie Ni'w Testament, 
They are. uot th<- duties which our Lovd or 
his aposllc'- inculcate, when they come to 
s}n ak more particularly of the <|Ualifieation.s 
necessary to become his <liscij>Ies. if tin' 
general duty he occasionally enjoinial o( 
keeping the body and its appetiti.'s in sub- 
ji'ction, yet we no where iind those severe 
and jiainful privations riM'omraended, wbii'b 
dcvotei-'s have been fond of imposing upon 
tiierasi^lvi's, and which in the eyi's of the 
world have too often passed for proofs of a 
pious and holy frame of mind. 
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as,, the clearest evidence on this [Mint 
w(* may refer to the practices wfuch prevail 
at this day among' the false religions of the 
East— practices wlucl» far excce<l in hodily 
pain and self-denial all that has been re- 
porte<l of the most ascetic (levoto»^s in the 
Christian Church. If tins be the strait gate 
which ieadeth unto life, the religion of Christ 
falls short of those degrading superstitious 
in preparing n.s for it : nor have, the most I'e- 
nowued saints of the Popish ealendar yet 
arrived at that abstraetion from all sensible 
objects, that mortifn“ation of appetite, and 
that eontinual i ndurance of torture for tlu; 
sake of heaven, which are of frequent occur- 
rence aniong.the religions sects oflndia. 

It is not then by the opposition the world 
offer’s to an iiuioc-<mt and holy life, it is not 
by the severe s<'lt*-denial and oppressive ser- 
vices wJdcb the Gospel exacts from ns, that 
the path of lift: is rendered so narrow, ami 
that man is so reluctant to enter upon it. It 
is not'l sayl so niuch in the diflioulties which 
lie around liim, as in those which -spring np 
within djim. It is the pride of bis heart 
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which presells .the chief obstacle. He can- 
not beiii* to be toln thal his riaturi' is a cor- 
rupt, a fallen, a sir, fa! nature: that the 
carnal or in ot!ier • or' tise natural niintl 
is at enmity with thv,' . >• at if he\ seeks to 
be reeoJicilcd with thxi, lie must seek it 
alone thr )u;;i! {he merits of a Kcdccnicr. 

*To liiin. no! to his <nvn <!oini^s, however dili- 
‘‘■(aPly lie nr , inbonr in fije rejiulation of 
his own u;i e!. <'>f in the service of his *e!lo\v- 
ci'f'Utnre,-, !o he . iour iie etest nfer tl»e 
whole iucrit ami e < hr-'acy o!’ his 

salvation. That '';■ ■ !> rd. '-ai he 

‘eauu'lo seek and see <ii . thal were sosl.' 
Ami every man wise '.vooid }m' his tl(seip!<% 
let him beoiie wisesi ;uid ii.. most ’virtuous 
of men, must belief <“ t!iat lie iiimsolf wa.s 
one of those lost ercatures whom Christ 
came to save. He must iif)! oidy acknow- 
ledge ;wiih his lip.s, but in his Inar! he must 
feel, that in *hc sight of n'd !,,< !>;•. » deeds 
are tiolhii.g wortli- tliat I oweu-r to v may 
lend, as they eerfainly will tend, lO ftiuke 
huu happitr upon earth, they ha . o’no power 
whatever in raise him to heavam, , 
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soif ' bl•-^ o\Ui pe:iorniiaiu‘o any iifriunji 

<u)uo il that Hi, bwU;. so inin}! Iv^fuo’ (ban 
otbei- sods lo^'v Hi jhu d of if ,1 at(vnin^ 

<h 

iiit'ul 1“ ‘ -Ir vv '»{ Jll^ ( li « f'naiun'-, 

iU noi >H * .m <HH fl'juk 5'i.(t !i ‘ .viH j( ■ ive 
tliii.', tj ) '• ***t‘ L>/ifl H ‘ !*>,‘3 jX'ihaps 
upon c v-.'iihi. i*K>‘» hud that lie lui', exprci-ud 
liuiiiself in doiuj; whut he UmiLs hi‘« du(y - 
that ho lifih abstained from o\<•o^^ - (hal ho 
< -s: tt 
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has dealt justly, and wurkejl di%ently for 
the good of mankind— that he has even prac- 
tised many of those virtiu's wbieii are most 
truly Christian — that he has been kind, pa- 
tient, humble, charitable, meek, forgiving— 
yet if his heart bo a stranger io God, giving 
its aflcctions not to things above but to 
things on the earth, if he suffer it to plead any 
one (d‘ these services as entitled to reward 
from God, or as fit even to bear bi« inspection, 
he is still in his sins— he will he left to wander 
on according to his own wayward fancies, 
and will never find the gate ot salvation. 

iSuch wgis of old the pharisaical pnd(? 
wliich pri yoked the severe rebuke of our 
Saviour; ‘ "SVrily J say unto yoii, liven the 
‘ publicans and il»e harlots enter into the 
‘ kingdoin of God before you''.’ The case 
of gross sinners is less desperate than yonrs. 
It is possible i/^e^ may be Inought to a sense 
of their wretchedness, and may throw fluan- 
selvi's upon th<* only refuge that is open to 
them— but yon who not only neglect this 
help, hut who wilfully betake yourselves to 
anotlu!!-, arc altogether without hope. Yc 

‘ Matt. xxi. it ., 
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shall die iu your sins. Be your deeds what 
tliey may in the sight of men-.bc they just, 
upright; benevolent, liberal, humane, whih' 
they spring from a corrupt and unregenerate 
source they cannot please (iod. For with- 
out faith it is impossible to please him — 
and without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord. 

If now we retlect on the prevalene*' of this 
proud spirit -among men, on their jnoneness 
to value themselves upon their own worth, on 
the unwelcome and humiliating confession 
required by the Uospel from the best and 
wisest of mankind us well as from the wick- 
tidest and the nutst ignoi’ant, wo sliall not 
wonder at the strong <-omparison by whi<-!i 
our Lord* illustrates tin; strailness of that 
ro;id through wiiicb we must pass to salva- 
tion, For not only our sinful appetites, !)ut 
what is much harder, every ‘ higii Iftought 
‘ and vain iinaginalion that es^alteth itsiif 
‘against tin; knowledge of (loti, must hr- 
‘ brought into captivity to the ohedienee of 
‘ChristV 

* 2 Coi% X. 5. 
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Noitht'r liavp wo yvi lioMci'iHcd tho full 
oxU'iit of tfu»t liumilUy lo which the heart 
of loan must bow before ho can he u disciple 
of C’hiisl. And the part which ivmaiiih to 
I, 1)0 told will perhaps to many minds appear 
much liardcr tliau what has been already 
stated. ' 

l^or in thus turning- from the lying s 
of self-riiihtcouHiiess to the true and li\ii)g 
ti'od, he must not flatter himself Jimt the 
change is his own work. He must not fake 
credit to himself for the tietory, hut must 
giic fJod the ])raise fo” iiaviug called him 
out of darkness into his marveltons light 
‘ No nuc- comclh to uie,' said onr Lord, 

‘ c-scept my b'atlier draw him,' To (iod 
then he our thatiks and praise rendored, a.s 
the giver not Only of our natural hut of our 
spiritual life. He is, as onr (hiuroh* often 
(-onf,Sse.s, the Author of all godliness. ' ‘ Of 
‘ his own will begat be ns with the word of 
‘ ti'iilh -’-,’ ‘ It is (lOd (bat workelh in us both 
‘ to will and to do of hit, good pleasl1ro^’ His 
grace brought us to tlm khOw ledge of the 

f .lames i. IS.. ' , Phil. ii. is. 
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Irufji, and unloss vvo or hi'> 

Si^racioub induonco, i» spito of ali Uio powers 
of darknosh liib-j>race will preserve u.s in it. 

Ilta’c then we inuy seem to have arrived 
at a point where the dillieullies of the 
Christian pilgrimage are to <*ud. .\nd here, 
if we a<*eepl the Calvinistic doctrine of in- 
defedihle grace and final perseverance, they 
do (‘nd. But how contrary is the jiot only 
t<> tin' nalnra! light of n asou vvhioh Cod has 
implanted in ns, hut to the whole tenor and 
complexion of the Christian dot'triin's as rt'- 
vealed b\ our Lord and as ineiilcated hv th(' 

f n. 

apostles ? ‘^Yaten, for y<; knovtuiot at what 
‘ hour the Lord cometh. Lei your loins he 
‘ girded about and vour lights burning— and 
‘ ye V ourselves like unto iwai that wait for 
; tlicirlord. Blessed are those servants whom 

* the Lord when he eonietli shall find wateh- 
‘ iitg : and if he simll come in the seconrl 
‘ watch, or conn' in the tliird watch, and 

* find (hem ko, blessed are those serv ants '/ 
Is this the language applieahle to those who 


> Luke xii. 
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M'hen thej liave once Ijecn admitted into tlie 
service of their Loni can never afterwards 
be rejected from it? Nav, does not our 
Messed I^ord huT\seIf in his eharacter of Son 
of Man, express all that feeling^ of uncer- 
tainty about the faith of his followers, viluch 
is so natural to the human heart, and so de- 
seriptivo of the continsxeney of what is to 
come'^ ‘Simon, Simon, I have prayed for 
‘ thee, that thy faith fail not; and when tiiou 
‘ ar( convevlf'd stron 4 *th<‘U tliy br< Ihri'u. 

Or atnam, if we pursue the whole tiaiu of 
St. Paul's reasoniuj^, < r of any one of the 
apostles, shall we not find th** sanu' ujivii'ty 
for the fuHire, both lu the cao> themselves 
individuady, and of those whom they ad- 
dnss, which indicates the still iiudetermnn d 
natnie of th< ir sphitaal condition^ ‘ Be not 
‘ hi^h-uiinded, but fear.’ ‘ Let him tiiat 
‘ thluketh he staudeih lake heed lest he 

* fall'.' ‘ Jf hi' <haw hack, ipy soul .slwall 

* havt' no pleasure in jiira'.’ ‘ If ye live after 

‘ the tlcsh, ye shall die"‘.’ ‘ 1 keep under 

‘ my body, and lu'inir it into subji etion ; lest 

^ 1 Cor. 12. ' Ilek X. ' *' Rom. viii, li. 



‘ that by any moans, when 1 have proacind 
‘ to others, I myself sliould bo a oast- 
’ away".’ 

It is in this point of \iew that the (’ahin- 
istic doctrine appears to b(' most dangorons, 
and most ul variance with the evainple of 
apostolical teachiniji;. Th(‘y continnally re- 
present election in (’hrist as a reason nliv 
till! true (jijristian is zealous ol f^oud A-vorks. 
Undoubted! j it is a reason, and a pov^crful 
one — but the apostles lake jij^ins to repre 
sent it as a reason not why he is so, but nh) 
he to i'c". ‘Put on therefore,’ sa\s 

8t. Paul to the Colossians, ‘ put on as the 
‘ elect of (jod, holy and beloved, bowels of 
‘ mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
‘ meekness, long-sutrering*’.'' 

And to the Corinthians, as an earnest ex- 
liortaticu to moral purity, is the same* ariiu-. 
m«'nt proposed. ‘ What ! kn(»w ye not that 
‘ your body is the temple of the Holy (Ihosl, 

“ 1 Cor, ix. 27. 

* See Sumner’-s Apostolical Preadiing, j>. 72. 

*■ Col. iii. 12. 
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‘ wliich is in you, which ye have of God, anti 
‘ ye are not your own? For ye are bought 
‘ with a price, ihervjore glorify God in your 
‘ body, ami in your spirit, wliich arc God’s'*.’ 

And so wilh regartl not only to moral 
duties, but to .their continuance in the faith, 
St. Paul never ceases to speak of their eh'c- 
tion, not as having Inially se(tle<l their doom, 
hut as an urgent motive for coutiuuing sted- 
fast in tile faith. 

I’o tin; llebnnvs he says, ‘ Let ns hold 
‘ fast the profession of our faith without wa~ 
‘ veriug, (for tie is faitiilui that lialh pro- 
‘ inised,) and let us ermsider one another to 
* provoke onto love ami to go<»d work.s^’ 

To the Corinthians, after tlie most exult- 
ing anticipations of future glory, he adds, 
‘ Therefore, my beloved brethreti, be ye sted- 
‘ fast, immoveable, always abounding in the 
‘ woik of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
‘ that your labour i.s not in vain in the 
‘ Lord'.’ 

And to the Thcssalonians, after telling 
Uiem that God had from the beginning 

1 ('oi* V, 19 . ^ i'Jeb, X. * 1 ('or, xv. 68. 
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< liost'7X them to salvation ; he. .subjoins Uie 
earn(^st admonition, ■ ‘ Therefore, lireihren, 

‘ stand fast, and hold the tratlitiotjs which 
‘ y(! have been taught, whether by word, Or 
‘ our epislle*.’ 

It must then be (he constant care at)d en- 
deavour of the disciple of Christ, after he is 
brought into the way of salvation, to k(;ep 
himself sledfast in that way. I’he corrupt 
nature of Adam still remains (;ven in the re- 
generate, and as long as they d"oll in this 
fleshly tabernacle will ever be at war with 
(ho spirit. Ho mu.st strive then not only to 
grow in grace, but he must examine hims(‘lf 
seriou.sly and' often whether he he in (ho 
faith. llowcvt'r warm, and zealous, and 
spiritual ho may fancy himself! or even 
feel himself to be, yet h.'t iiim always Imar 
in mind the caution, that ('very spirit is not 
of Cod. I’here is a spirit of fanaticism 
and d<‘lusien which in its beginnings it is 
often diflicult to distinguish from sober and 


2 Thess. ii, I.?, 
y 



true piety. Against this delusion he must 
ever be pii his guard ; and, as one of the lu st 
erit<’rions for ascertaining the point, let Iiitn 
narrowly sift his tlioughts as wa ll as severely 
scrutinize his actiojus. For if there be any 
thing in, them contrary to Christian humility, 
or charily, or sohrioly, this he may be sure 
is not from God, neither is it approved of 
(»od. To despisf' or to neglect ordimmees, 
to be morose or unsocial or austere, to be 
capricious or irregular in religious exercises, 
to think lightly of the de(x*ncics or minor 
duties of life, arc fruits not of the spirit hut 
of the flesh. And if any disposition towards 
these erro 's he discoverable, be should regard 
it as an evidence ami a w'arniiig that he is 
in danger of de[>artiug from the right way. 

Above all, if he indulge a secret pleasure 
in the comparison of his- own case with that 
of others, an error into which onr Calvinistic 
bndhren are most apt to fall, let Iiim in- 
stantly check the uncharitable and nnelms- 
tian thought, and remember that in the por- 
trait oS false religion which our Saviour de- 
serih(.‘d under the character of the selt-righ- 



frou.s Phariiseo, iJlis \<’ry satisfaction forms 
I, lie Iradinif feature, ‘ God, I thank thee that 
‘ I atu not as other men are/ 

If however nndt'r this severe and constant 
d!s(!i[»line he feels that inward joy which 
l)clief of being- in coinniunion with Christ 
ditluses over the mind — if moreover this be- 
lief b<? ve'rified by a consciousness of love to- 
wards mankind, ami a manifest improvement 
in virtuous and godly living—he need not 
fear to encourage within him so just a conso- 
lation: -and he must learn to despise the 
calumny or the ridicule of the world if ever 
it should be cast u[)on liim for this persua- 
sion. But is it possible that any sincere be- 
liever should so far belie his profession, as to 
scotr at this notion of conscious fellowship 
with the Holy Spirit? When the voice of 
our Ciinrch expressly proclaims, ‘ thaf the 
‘ godly consideration of Predestination, and 
‘ onr election in Christ, is full of sweet, plea- 
‘ sant, and unspeakable comfort to godly 
‘ persons, and such as feel in themselves the 
‘ working of fhe Spirit of Christ, mortifying 



‘ tho works «)f the flesh, and their earthly 
‘ members, anti drawing up their mind tt) 
‘ high and heavenly things,’ can any tnan 
who has declared his assent to that Artich' 
v(‘nturo to make the very object if tlescribcs 
a theme of scorn and derision? 

*!♦ 

Even if there h(.‘ no attack made upon an 
imilvidmil, if it he the class only of persons 
so deserihetl ujxm whom he chooses to dis- 
charge his wanton satire, the misehief which 
his idle words may do, thus east abroad like 
stones at random, will assuredly rise up in 
jiulgnuait against him at the last day. But 
if by confcinpl and scofling he seek to ijijure 
the cre<h: or to wound the fe( lii'iis of a l»ro- 
ther, and tiius lay a stnrnhling-hloek in the 
way of him for whom Christ died, let the 
awful words of Christ himself sink deep into 
his heart, and strike dumb his folly, ‘ Whoso 
‘ shall ofl'eud one of these lifthjones nhieh 
‘ believe in me, it were better for Jiiin that a 
‘ millstone wi-re hanged about his neck, and 
‘ that he were drowned in the depths of the 
sea“.’ 


Matt, xviii. 0. 
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It is possi 61 <! iiidee<I th('se appellations 
nliieli provoke tlie scorn of the world may 
b<^ assumed as badges of a. sect or parly : 
and if so, they are justly deserving of s(!Vero 
rebuke and blame. It is possible the indivi- 
dual against whom the ridicule is aimed 
may be a hypocrite, or he may be an enthu- 
siast -let ( iod be his judge : to his own 
Master let him stand or fall. But whatever 
the ease may be, he cannot be a greab r hy- 
po(a’ite than that n.an who professes to be- 
luive all that our (yhiireli believ<;s, and yet 
vilifies and di ridi s one of her most solemn 
and I'xplieit declarations. 


liaviug’ thus endeavoured to shew Unit 
the doctrines of our Church, if honestly and 
fully taught, do conduct men through that 
narrow way which leaui th unto life, without 
calling in tlu^ aid of those speculative opi- 
nions which Calvin and bis followers mi.v 
up with them, the (piestion might here b<‘ loft 
as requiring no, farther discussion. \et I 
cannot dismiss it finally, without hes[»e<ikiug 



yolir attention a few momejits longer, while 1 
point ont tlko connection between litis and 
the former discourses- upon the same subject, 
and briefly lay before you the plan and pur- 
pose of the whole argument. 

Dissatisfied as I have often been willi the 
attempts made to refute the Calvinistic opi- 
nions — attempts which seemed to me often 
to retain as much error on their own side as 
they exposed on the opposite, and to deprive 
Christianity of much of that K[)iritual and 
vital force, wliich is its main characteristic 
and essential property, I thought it would be 
a plainer and safer way to <himonstratc the 
identity of lh<;sc 0 })iiiions with that philoso- 
phical creed denominated Necessity or Fata- 
lism — to exhibit this creed in its exact form 
and dimensions— and to refute it by that pro- 
ccs': of reasoning, which is called reductio ad 
ahsurdmn, namely, hy shewing bow it contra- 
dicts the first principles of man, as a being 
funnshed with active powers and wdth a 
sense of right and wrong. AiV'hatever grounds 
there may be in nature for this philosophical 
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creed, and whatever difficulty there may l)e 
in refuting it by direct argntnent, the same 
groimds and the same difficulty (precisely 
tile same ;md no othei’) wilt be found to lie 
in IScripture, and are produced in belialf of 
Calvinism. The analogy between natural 
and revealed religion is in this case, as in 
most others, strict and conclusive— so that 
according to the admirable argument of Bi- 
sho[) Butler, from being difficulties and ob- 
ject ion, s they become proofs in support of 
Bevelafiou. 

When for instance the Calvinist urges upon 
us, (who admit that Cod has from all eter- 
nity by his .secret will unknown to us predes- 
tinated, through Christ, a portion of inankind 
to eternal life,) when, 1 say, he urges upon us 
that God must know each individual of this 
portion who will be saved, arid thcre'fore 
that the number is long ;igo fixed and deter- 
mined, he doei# in fact say nottiing more than 
the Tatalist, who contends, that because God 
foreknows every thing which comes to pass 
in the world, therefore every thing vvliich 

, , ^ f* 
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comes to pass is settled loiif? beforehand- is 
absolutely fixed aiid nnulterable. 

Instead of being disturbed therefore and 
dismayed by those passages of Scripture' 
which the Calvinist alledges respecting the 
eternal counsels and the foreknowledge of 
God, W'e ought to wonder if they were not 
there. We should then miss one of iliose 
fundamental tnitlus which our natural reason 
has taught us, and which we might confi- 
dently ex})ect would be recognized and con- 
firmed by llevClation. Upon these very pas- 
sages which are prodnetid to startle and con- 
found ns we build onr faith. We att('mpt 
not .to e vplain away thenr meaning or ti) 
deny their frulln On the contrary, we wd- 
come them as truths which, however iin xpli- 
ca})Ie in their combination, yet fey'paratcly 
taken coincide with the dearest deductions 
of our natural reason. For unless we hold 
that human liberty is inconsistent with Frovi- 
d(!nce, or the contingency of events with 
God’s foreknowledgCj we can neva.r allow 
that these passages of Scripture' interfere 
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with tli^i doctrine, that man is free to choose 
ami free to act“-aud that upon himself, upon 
the use he makes of this high privilcgt’, 
will in a great measure depend his eternal 
condition. , 

Let us not fear then to withdraw this Sto- 
ical covering, this garb of Immaii metajdiy- 

sics, with which Austin and Calvin after- 
* 

wards overlaid the divine truths of Revela- 
lion. Let us separate this dross of earthly 
disputation, and i*estore the pure siihstanoe 
of the (lospelto its pristine lustre and to its 
native siinplivhty. 

Blit while we tlius throw off tlio foreign in- 
gredient, let us beware; also that no part of 
the truth itself be suffered to escape at tlie 
same time. Let us retain both the purity and 
the power of faith— laying none other founda- 
tion of oijr hopes of eternal life than that 
which is laid, the humiliating doctrine of 
man s natural coiTupttob, and the animating 
doctrine o| fiis spijrilual. restoration through 
a , crucified Red^tneij: ' 

i! 
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To you, more especially, who are hercath r 
to be sent out by tine Lord of tlie lmrv<;.sl as 
labourers into his harvest, who iri humble 
imitation of your heavenly Master will un- 
dertake the gracious errand “ to seek and to 
save that which is lost,*’ to yon does it more 
especially belong to cast away these fetters 
of human invt-ntion, and to set free your 
limbs for that glorious work. Go not forth 
to tight the Lord's battles encumbered with 
this numanageahle, this needless weapon. 
It is no sword of elherial temper: it eomes 
not from God's armoury ; hut set forward in 
full assurance of faith, arrayed in that pa- 
noply d( ine w'hich the Seiipture sujipiies 
abundantly, and which ahme is able to 
(juench all (he iiery darts of the w icked. 

Take then your example of instruetiou, not 
from the jejune teuebs, of filiilosophy, but 
from the bright and living pf^ttern exhibited 
in the great apostle of the, Gi^ntiles. Ad- 
dress yoni’tselves to men’s hopes and, to their 
fears-r-to tbeif ^siise of duty, and to their 
moral afigctionS'-to ,;y;ieir consciousness, of 
what they ought, to do and what they can 
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do. Bid them .strive with all their might for 
the mastery. I'each thorn how miieh de- 
pends upon their own ed'orts, and (heir own 
vigilances ; ^tid that tljo.se efl'orts and that vi- 
gilance are now doubly called for, lest this 
inigljiy deliverance should have bi'Cit wrought 
for them in vain. 

But above all t(;ach them, as you vahu 
your own iiniuortal souls, and as you elesire 
to .save theirs, leach them to seek to enter in 
by the good and the right way— and wdiat 
must uev<*r be forgotten, the only way. 
Speak not peace when there is no ])eac('. 
Broplusey not smoolli things. Brc.sume not, 
through any fond notion of beiKooleiioe, or 
any false notion of liberality, much less for 
tlu' sak(i of worldly applause or favour, 
presume not to wideu that gate whicli your 
Lord himself has pronounced to be strait 
and narrow. For narrow as it is, be assured 
it is spacioihs enough for the passage of all 
those whotu you vVill ever j>ersuacle to hend 
their steps* towards it. And .should, auy 
weak or presumptuous disciple propo.se to 
you the question, ‘ Are tluao few that be 
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^ saved ?’ your am w(?i’ is ready, it is t'ur- 
nislied l)y Qur Lord himself, and it ought for 
ever to silence such vuiji euquirii^s. 

The number of those that shall be sav(;d 
may* indeed bo coinpuratively few — but we 
kriow msyredly, tliat it . was a countless mul- 
titude for whom (Ihrist died- We know that 
the Church in the day of the Lord will (con- 
sist of a gathering from all nations and fr(»m 
all times. We know that the faitlifni seed of 
Abrahtun shall then bc;'according to (lod's 
el(!rnal promise^ as the stars of the sky in mul- 
titude, and as the sand which is by tin* sea short; 
innumen bhj. It may be your glorious destiny, 
it ought to be your sanguine hope, (a hope in 
whicli the consistent Calvinist can never par- 
take,) that you may increase that number — 
that you may provide, guests for that hea- 
venly feast, who would never have heard of 
it but for your prchching—never have sought 
after it, hut for your persuasion —never liave 
found their way to it, btit for your guid- 
ance. Happy indeed shall he be who turns 
one sinner to righteousness'— who adds one 
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.slieop to the Ibid into which his l\oni’s lloek 
will theji he gatherM : and when the chief 
Shepherd shall appear, from his hands will 
he doubtless receive a crown of glory that 
I'adeth not away. 

IV) Him, the great (hxl and our only 
Saviour, be glory and honour and thanks- 
giving and praise in all churches of the 
saijils throughout ail ages. Amen. 


' NOTES. ■ 

1 ’. 1G9. With u'hkli Austin first ami dahin aj'tir- 
iranh overlaid the divine trnth.^ ofiJicvelathru^ Bishop 
'J'()inline*s leairiod investigation st^erus to bo decisive 
of iliis point. As preparatory however to tliat trea- 
and as equally conducive to the same conclusion, 
I would recotriinend the very ingenious and original 
argument of Mr* Sumner in the work often before 
nunilioued, especially in the chapter on Klection. £ 
allude pailicnh rly to the hvo crifaia by which he 
says the truth of that interpretation may be tried, 
whirl) reftts St. Paul*s expressions on tlio sal>ject of 
Election, not to personal ‘^lecition, but to the ekclion 
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of the Geiilile^u Fini, if it was really this election 
wJiich the Apostle had in view, we may expect to find 
it most strongly urged and most clearly statdtl to 
those churches where the Jewish comerls were the 
most nunierons^ and the peculiar circumstances of 
the Jewish nation most familiarly known. Tliat 
suclt is the fact he proves by a j>articular examination 
of all the Epistles. In the churches of Asia and at 
Rome the Jewish converts were most numerouB. and 
the peculiar circumstances of the Jewish nation best 
known. It is in addressing these therefore tliat the 
point is most largely insisted on. To the lirecian 
churches St. Paul is nearly silent on the subj{U’t, and 
only alludes in the most general way to their being 
called to the knowledge of God. Neither is the doc- 
trine of personal election traced in the Kpislle to the 
Hebrews. had always prided themselves loo 

much on tneir national privileges — and he does not 
tell them timt they art% ?Wmidaa I/?/ choscii to salvn- 
lion out of the wreck of their countrymen, by Gofl s 
(Eternal decree’, as It is reasonable to believe he would 
have done, if it had been either true in fact, or irn- 
port^mt in doctrine. 

Thus far 1 have abridged the author's statement; 
what fallows however is not only equally just and 
original, but it is so material to the point contended 
for by Bishop Tornlino, and so happily illustrative 
of Ins argument, that I must produce the passage 
entiice. 
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’ StTuj/tl///, ii' the j)assflges usually allcd^cj from 
^ ^St. Pan!, to prove the doetrinc ofpt^rsoiiai ehalmn, 
^ were written by him in a!iii>ioii cijher to tlir eirr - 
lion of indivijiiais, in so peculiar a manner as the 
^ hrSit ap(^stles of ('hristianity were chosen, or to ibo 
^ el(*ctii>n of the (nattiles into Ote cluirch of the true 
^ (fOtl; tlie!i it v^il! Ibilitw, that ht pro])onion as imh- 
viduals twascd to he chosen in that spcci.d manner 
^ to fultl) tin' divine pu iposes, and in proporlion as 
the calling atu! cenvca’sion of iht* (irentiles ceasecl to 
' be e\f I'aoulinary, trhcr hidcctt ihc ilao'vh. ivas a^m- 
“ jXKSi'd of fhcia the subject of ]'’ie('ti(ai will also 

" ('east' to b(' insisb (i upon and taugh} 1).^ iJa3, eaily 
" Phrislian authors. 'riicJiVts rxavlhi (X)/7’( .s/;ma/ naif 
^ ihis i.vjH claitoiK Ainor»g tlie canonical wj-iiers, it is 
'■ but vaguely al hided to after the deblrncti<m of Ji'ni- 
■ saleut : and in the 'vritings of the lluhers wo bin! 

“ little andioril} for tlie doctrine, and not a sitigie 
^ pii^^age vvhicl’i is not reconcii(7aljl{» with that inter- 
'• pK'lation of St. Paul far which 1 havv' con-' 
i *nded\' 

V. 170. (fo notfordi io fi^hi ihv Lord\s^ haUlvs^ Ax/j 
Xmnberless are tin' passages in Luther's works wliicli 
eisrncstiy inc’.feaie this principle. « In his perscvera, 

^ tafujuain umrus ahtmeus, niliil alind incuhxiri lilh 
* siuens, t|uati <juc) Uiod'> sx' ipse osicrdit et auotijc.slaj. 

,ptv>sloIi< iii Pmu'hitSij <.iuip. ii part iK p 7 r 
A ti 
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^ ‘pev ixrbum i^hrintW Tii luibcs Bvann’cliaai, cs bap- 
‘ ti/atusj babes ai>solationeni, es C'hristiaiuis, ct 

Marueu ibibiia^ P Deus dicit lil>l Ea babts 

Milimn ineuni, hunc aiuliah el acrejites. Id 8i facis, 
^ jam certus cs cle fkle el salute tuu” Oinir- 

^ temla? sunt disputationes, ct (iiceiulum, Kf^o sum 
^ Ciu'istmnus . . . , Dedk tihi firmissiaui argianeiita 
^ certitudinis el veritatis sine. Dcdit j'ilium in 
c'urnein et mcaleui, instituit suorauienta, ut spias 

^ emu m>a veJle faliaceni c^se, scd verucem 

‘ Attjue it a de pr{aicstinaliime tuA ectliis eris, reuinli^^ 
‘ ouiuibus curiosis et periciilods qmestinnibas dc Iba' 
arciftHs cniisiliis 

Alltr the suric manner BiiJiop Hooper, in ibu 
preface to his Declaration of the d'en Command- 
nuails, eondeiuus this sujjcrduuus and unseriptniai 
speculation, us * a cnriosllij and no rc/e^/oa, a prcAvnap- 
* turn a)id \failh^ a lei of virlm and <i fuiihiU'inict 
‘ oj'rtied 

'To tlics(‘ auihorilics let me :uid the sentiments <;}' 
one wiio has made the preacher’s office^ hLs peculiar 
^Judy. ^ Wlien all th{\-^e circi:i>istiinees are weighed 
' tog'rtlu'r, I think it nnisi be acknouli'dged that tlse 
‘ preacher oi' absolute deci’ce^ gives too implicit con- 
‘ fideuce to human iiUcrpreiation, and teaches tin.' 


e VitL 1. p. n)7. 

^ V<fl. vs. p, UfiJsUMt by l)i, Laurenrr in tb<; «»ulrs to Itis 

Bamptori p. 40a. 



‘ doctrine of C^-alvin for the doctrine (d' St. Paul, li’ 
‘ it be so, it is no light matter. It is not a question 
^ of trifling im})ortance, ulictlier we disj^eininate just 
and wuith)^ notions of the divine attributes. The 
^ general impression wldcii the Scripture iea\es tig>on 
‘ our minds is this, that God desires his creatuns to 
‘ entcitain a reverential love of his goo(iiK\ss, ns wcH 
" as a reverential aw<‘ of his just ice. in his adnjints- 
‘ U alien of tlie iiu)ral govermiHUit of the wculd; and 
^ does not cull upon us, in studying tije lei'ins ni' ouv 
^ acceptance vvitUlhim, or in meditating- n]Jo]j his 
^ C(nins(*is, to abandon our notions of light and 
‘ wrong, or the results of tliat gift of reason whicli 
^ ho lias pcaanitted to ^urvive the fall. Scri[)inre, in 
^ sliort, throno'hoiit, aims at the heart, Clirist, in 
^ the must inuqiallfiod terms, demands the love of 
^ mankind on the j>avt of the Creator; a love wliich 
^ tlic doctrine of absolute decree^, in all inituis ol 
‘ conunun mould, caiinut iail to pcti ily'^^ 

d Apostolical Prtiiohiiip,, chap, ii. part i. p 57 
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0 \ 11\K SKVKNI'KKNTII Airi'K'LK A!' 
nil] CllVni'W OF FA^a^ANU, 


il iUii truo <^r thr s.>ri|>turii! 
dodrinr may PmlcshHaliou 

ami lilci'fioru \i is still iHcnmlnaif ou 
!\l(MnlK‘r'> of t!u‘ ilmrrh oi" Faii^'iatui io j)ro\r 
!hat their opiaiotis on lh<‘-e jnsiuts are' ron- 
formiihle to the Arlic'lcs of F'a.ilh lo vA/jeh 
ihey ha\(' siihscriln d, The riajujrv f/u'u 
!>e(“onK‘s dilirnait in khul Iroin ihal hsihorlo 
])nrsu(‘d, ami of a more lihule?! e\ieoF !n 
answer 1o those wh<» conlesui lhal iin* ('al> 
of ahs({ln;e di^'vees is set 
forllj in t! o St3V(mteenth Artiele, onr ht}sin(.'ss 
is to shew, tinit sneh was no( tin ln'ffef am! 
eonse(|ut‘Hny not llse ivlcniiou O'f lhos(^ ivlio 
framed jt : and tliis point Innei!: ouec estu- 
hlished. tin' dilhcultv is ifirowa upon llnan 



t.(» iH’dvr' th.U ///r/r ' ir. iv h.v' Con- 

rilc(i if. 

In onlrr to mlus ( 'i:';.- . ois’ v - u >|ucs- 
tiou to as itarrow li' i.- a'- j!.',- I wiii 

first stall; a fo" |»r< i ■ .• mi'I. 

whirh ar<‘ 'iliMt vat .a.I m-' ; i.til 

■\\hicii aiv (it ..iiaalai,-'.' ■ loru! 

iiii;' a )■!;•;*'» jii«. ,;:!>«• i ?}((■ : ; .,1 oi' 

rTHjU ry, 

Jt is ‘'icu, I ;t jiprchcn'i. aa (Hr.ss log'iA<‘ 
liistnrical proof that ( a-anisK'i', M'itli tlio as- 
sislanof ol' uas llio oojjijtiloi' of t!io 

ArfK’los of oiir (’iuircli -that h(‘ asMl j\!o- 
hmriitluui ('niortaincd a la'sjn'rl for oucii 
<tlh<'r ;’..o th) uiaintaiiuai a loo^- luisi ccoi- 
fuiouiiai r.orsi oiiniciKH', wliurii began at 
least as (.o'ij, as i-V)-'*" that in lo-tH ;Vle- 
lanchlhon s!i:i;:,.'S)e(i " to (Jrannier llio plan 
wSiieh < ‘raiiuier altirwani' intended to ae- 
couiphsii ii.c si'''in<.;' ealii a iontt ■! Tlurafioii 
of :d! tile i'l'olesiaut t Seireln.A — ard il hough 

^ \V'mch\\ .1*1* on ihv Stt. Axi. p, 

Tiiftl the plasi ' with Melancbtlinii and not 

udth Creijniior, .iS Dr. W'iiudiestor suppa&es* is proved ]>y 
the extracts frotn Melanchthon’t? Lettorj?, which J)r. i.au- 
rence has in tlie notCi^ t(i his Bfunpton Lceturch. 

hee note h it? Serin IK 





Uu>^ ih '-ij.u a*- ^ \\i of 

V'ahf I'ral ■ - - . . > 5 }{i 

^‘*'.i!i w ' I ' \ ' t f ‘ ^ :>i}t ( a of 

‘ . ' * V ! . ^ in 

' . • * ^ l.siVH a;;', u if ii 

jS ^a'- f.M { J- ii ; ! . lira! 

'^'S<’!:KM't /' '</.,» 5., '<‘;;;. -S li.'flssf c’ 

a ' a ''\ k\Ui\ • ‘ ; •' < . « ■ r «'. a » ' 1 » ’ , ' ‘ 5 ? r’ 

uorS rinu' s i; , V ' . "\r 'lii ’:r. » t 

rhrisi dicfl iu” , i,;:'i: ■ i’';<i p’-> >;. '... ,,*i >u 

voiati's oniiv i(( tii“ pi.iii t>( n'dt'DijiiiOii j;ir»)!ii<.’h 
(I!iris( — J!;a( u<‘ lane i.o ii.T.ctvu ^■^s^ auv 
|lr(H'[>(»SC DC (!<•(••, •< «■ of •!.(' Allili;j'’‘\,, ,''.<.'('SI( 
as tar as tdu'ist is tlsc suiijorl (<i ,;, isy wooiu. 
w hos(>c\or w i(h tret* aiui ii\ri\ fa -s i». iio’.- 
t'lli in hill), \vili rc rlainly ■■ 'rd. 

Mclanctidioi!, ill jiariicad ■ aii>.,-!<»!i io?'a!- 
\ iuV (hu'iriiu' of ••ad- liiir! tho Zout 

of his tinir, aiHi il.a^ c- . •>--!■'; !',ii!r>i-!! npoii 
tho <>rc;o. 0.1 ' r»ois, ( ,• •. s- s.r.U'Ht aS 

toan^a ' • d'licrchCi -'it j aitiii (ipoii (ins 

point. ‘ i .u ini!'( ,,ii (ant.i os'-'o (»(.“- 
‘ novif' ('ortan iiia <!<> .' , -n a n.cossitato, nt 
‘ carcori iin liiSiis sit tjuidaiii a Zciiono dis- 
‘ sentiens.' I'lpistoliv, .Lond. }>. diXi. And 
a«uin, in reforonoe to (ho same snhjoct, ho 
says, ‘ Vido soouii I'uroros, rcrtainina Alio- 
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‘ brogica de Stoim necessitate tanta sunt, ut 
‘ carceii inoliisus sit quidam, qui a Zenoiie 
‘ dissentit.’ Ibid. p. 923. 

These letters were written in the year 1552, 
the very year in which Cranmer conijdeted 
his compilation of tlie Artich's, about hich 
he had corresptinded on the most fdeudly 
terras with Melanchthon. 

' Cranraer’s own opinions are distinctly de- 
liveri'd in the ‘ Necessary Doctrini' and Eru- 
dition for any (’hristian Man,’ published in 
' 1543 ; from which work the following pas- 
sage, which has Often been quoted, will 
suffice fdr' our present purpose. 

‘ All racit'bo also to be monished, and 

* chiefl) p^ehe^, that in this highe mater, 

' * thejF lokitige on both sides, so atterapre 

‘ and moderate themselves, th^ iteyther they 
‘ so preache the grac6 of God, that they take 
‘ away thereby free-will, nor on jthe other 
‘ side so cxtolle free-will, that injury be done 
‘ to the ^racc of God.' ' 

t ■ ■ 

• M ha^ <5ls,lvifi’S doctrines were, it is hardly 

necessary’ td ’state by way of for 

they 'are unquestionable and ,<well known. 
Bishop *f(OT%e hh's' ^ the '■passages 

from his writings.wbichJcpntain all'^he points 



for wliicli his followers contend, iind which 
W(‘ deny”. Tliose relating to predestination 
may also he. seen in Dr. Winchester’s Disser- 
tation on the seventeenth Article, whose 
snininary I will here subjoin, as a just and 
plain statement of the case. 

‘ Calvin’s doctrine of l*redestination ap- 
‘ j>ears, from the foregoing (|uolations, to be 
‘ resolved into the sole will of (iod, both as 
‘ to the elect and the reprobate. As to the 
‘ lirst, he asserts the de>crees of God to be 
‘ absolute— without any respect to faith in 
‘ Christ, or a good life. As t(» the reprobab*, 

‘ they by the same absolute and irrespective. 
‘ deertse of God are predestinated and deter- 
‘ mined to sin*', and so to damnation. How 
‘ he keeps clear of making God the author 
‘ of sin, it behoves his followers to explain.’ 
[Wincluister, p. 17.] 

It is farther remarkable, that Calvin, about 
the year lo-ltl, offered his assistance to 
Cranmer in the work of Reformation in this 
country ; but ‘ the Archbishop,’ says Heylin, 
‘ knew the man, and refused the offer'^’ — a 
mortification, which sunk deep into Calvin’s 


“ Refutation of Calvinism^ chap, vii, 
Calv. Inst, lib, lii, c. 21b sect. 14, 

* Hist, of the Reformation, p. 65, 

JJ h 
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mind, of whirli tln'ro arc proofs so laic as the 
year 155->'’: vvliereas the cordial a,<!:rccmeiit 
of Cranmor with Mclanchthon is provtal, not 
only by their uninterrupted eorrespoiidenee, 
but by the very [ilirases used in the compo- 
sition f»f the Articles, whieli coincide with 
those of the Au 2 :sbur^- t’ontcKsion. draM ii up 
by Mehmchthori in 15.‘5<), and with various 
parts of his Loci Theoloaici, and other 
works. 

The ( ’onfessioii of Wirteinberi?, w hich w as 
composed in lO-'jl, is mere ly a repetition in 
substance' and a revision of that of Augsburg'. 
The agre'eracut, in j)oinl of diction as well as 
doctrine-, betwe'cn tln-se two (Confe ssions and 
our own Articles is promine nt and unelis- 
guise-d. ‘-“ome of the* most remarkable in- 
stance's may be sce*n in the; notes to Dr. 
l.ianrenc<!’s ISampton Leclnre?s' ; the lirst and 
second Artiedes are taken almost rvrhaiim 
from the Confession of Augsburg; and it is 
particularly deserving of notice, that the 
seventeenth is one of those which were 
ivhoUy added at the.' same time with the first 
and second, as well as those on Original 
Sin and Free-will, viz, in llu; interval between 
tin; first Manuscript sketch circidated among 

** Winchester on the seventeenth Article, j). 41. 

' Notes 11, m, .ind T.'i, to .Serrn. II. 
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the I)islio])S ill the (iiKil compilation 

of the Articles in lor)2. 

A verbal agreement be tween this Article 
and tlios<‘ Confessions tlu‘ point of Pre- 
ib^stinatioii cannot indeenl be made ont, be- 
cause the consideration of it is (^xpressU 
excluded from them, as rnadless and as 
h adini> to no iL^ood end. 

^ Non est hie opus’ (says the Anmsburj:; 
Confession) ‘ dis|nitationibus de praaleslina- 
^ tioiK^ et similibus. Nam prouiissio est uni- 
‘ vcrsalis ( t nihil detrahit oiieribus, imo ex- 
* sns(‘itat ad fid(‘in et vere bona opera/ Art. 
20. l)e fide, 

Idle Saxon Confession also, wliich, as well 
as the \\ irli inbera;, is foniided upon that of 
Augsburg, and which was published in l 
spiiaks \et more plainly to the samcj pur-* 
pos(c 

' Non addiinus hie qumstiont s de prades- 
‘ tinatione sen de elcctioiu ; sed dcaineimus 
‘ omiK^s b eton's ad verbum De i, et jubeinus 
‘ ui voluiitaU iii Dei cx via'bo ijisius discant, 

" sicut yl^^teruus loafer expressa voce pra cipit, 

‘ lliuic iivdite. Non qua rant alias specnla- 
‘ tionos/ Art. De Remissione Percatonim, 
et Jiislijiealloue, 

If is pleasing and satisfactory to trace* tin 
B b 2 
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progress of Melanclithon’s opinions upon 
this subject. In the first dawning of the 
Reformation lie as well as Luther had been 
led into those metaphysical discussions which 
Calvin afterwards moulded into a system, and 
incorporated with his exposition of the Chris- 
tian doctrine. But so early as the year ‘ 

^ Ante annas iri^inta, non studio coritcntionis, set! prop- 
ter gJoriiim Dei, ct propter disciplinam, rojirchendi Stolen 
paradoxa de necessitate, quia et contra Dcum contunie- 
liosa sunt, et nocent moribus. Epist. lib. Lond. p. 407. 
This letter is dated March 20, 

In his aiiHwcr to the Bavarian Articles, the same year, 
vve meet with the following passages. 

Palam ctiam rejicio ct detestor Sloicos ct Maniclucos 
furores, qui affirmant omnia necessario fieri, bonas et 
inalas actiones, de quibus omitto hie longiores disputa- 
tiones: TaiOum oro juniores ut fugiant has monstrosas 
opiniones qa:e sunt contumeliosjc contra Deiim, et per- 
nicio*sa' moribus. Nam si omnia necessario fiunt, nihil 
opus est dcliberatione et diligeiitia, de qua Paulus dicit: 
Accurati" ambulate, non ut fatuu Op. voL i. p. .370. 

Again, 

Seio niiilta inextricabilia in hac qua^stionc di-^juUari .... 
Sit ca rnodcstia ingenioruni, ut lioncstas senlcntias, ct 
(juidem divinitus traditas, modeste rctineant, cliamsi non 
omnes praestigias, qu® contra strunntur, destruere pos- 
sint- Meriiini P'ranciscum Stadianum exccllentcm ingenio 
dicere, se ijtiumuue ruoPOSixiONEM crldkre: Esse dc- 
terminaiioncm dwinaniy et esse cojitw^ent 'uwiy sed sc non posse 
ormiia voniraria rxpUcare. Ibid. This is the state of mind 
to which the reasoning of the foregoing discourses tends, 
and the rea<ionahteness of which it is indeed the main 
purpose of mv -/rgument tr) establish 
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he renounced tliis error, and expunged the 
[)assages tliat contained it from the later 
editions of his liOei Theologici. Luther, 
wlio liad in his early life maintained the 
same opinions, after the oontroAersy with 
Erasmus about free-will never taught them ; 
and although he did not, with the candour 
of Melajiehthon, openly retract what Ik* had 
once writfen, ye;! he bestowed tin* highest 
commendations on the last editions of Me- 
lanchthon’s work, containing this corrt!c,lion^. 
lie also scrupled jiot to assert publicly, that 
at the beginning of llie Ileformatiou his creed 
was not completely setth^d'': and in his last 
work of any importance he is anxious to 
point out the qualifications with which all he 
had ever said on tin- doctrine of absolute 
necessity ought to Ik* received. ‘ Vos eHgo, 
‘ (jui nunc me audistis, memincritis me hoc 
‘ doeuisse, Non esse imjuinmdum de Era*- 
‘ deslinatione Dei ahscondili, sed in illis ac- 
‘ quiescendum, quve re\elantur per vocati- 

‘ onem et per minisb'rimn verbi H;ec 

‘ <“adem alibi quoque in ineis libris protes- 
‘ tatus sum. et nunc* <‘tiam viva voce trado : 
‘ Idea sum ixcusatus 


^ Pref. to the first vol. of Luther’s worhs, A. I). 154f). 

Laur. Bampt. Lect. note 21. to Sena. IF. 

’ Op. vol vi. j). Cfhh, 
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Dr. Lanronco, U) M’liom \vc are indebted 
ibr a learned, full, and accurate investigation 
of these points, and whose notes contain the 
most valuabh; proofs and authoriti('s coji- 
cernlng them, observes, that after the Diet 
of Augsburg (in 1. '>.'}<)) tin* obnoxious tenet 
of absolute necessity was no more heard of. 
(llampt. Lect. }). 2-lf).') So little j^round is 
there for the i)retence si‘t up by some recent 
advocates of C^alvinism, that the Reformers 
had not yet puritied thcmsidves entirely from 
the leaven of poj>cry — and that wln n this 
thorough sej)aration from the llomisb cor- 
ru{)tions took |)lace, the doctrine in (piestion 
naturally arose. The fact is directly the re- 
verse. l*r(*destination was a constant doc- 
trine ainl a familiar term among divines for 
CMPturics before. But the Jtomanists taught 
a predestination founded on fores<‘en good 
works or merit, while the tirst Reformers, 
rejecting this with abhorrence, held a jin;- 
d(;stination that was equivalent to fatalism. 
'J'his error however, as they advanced in tin; 
knowledge of the Scriptures, was by de- 
grees abandoned; and a doctrine more truly 
Scriptural succeeded, that of j>redestination 
through Christ of all those who should build 
their faith on him. The jn'oofs of this change 
in Melancht lion’s writings are innumerable: 
but there is one passagi; more remarkable 



than the rest, wliich occurs in a h tler of liis 
to Craniner, in lotB, hex:ause it not only 
shews how thoroughly 1 h‘ disapproved tlu‘ 
opinions formerly maintained on these j)oints, 
but tlu^re is every reason to believe it was the 
cause of (Jrannier’s inserting that caution in 
tlu^ se\enteenth Article, against dwelling in 
our thoughts up<m absolnfc decrees of predcs- 
tinaiion \senteiitiam praMhistinationis j, vJiich 
soon afterwards appeared. 

^ Nimis horrid'tC (ueriint initio Sloiea' dis- 
^ piitation(‘s apud nostros d(^ faOo, vi disc i- 
^ plinve noeui'runt. Qtotre te roi^o, id de Uili 
^ aliquajonnula cogites.’' Ep. \liv. Ill), iii. 

It is tiien as clear and ihnnonstralile a 
truth as any historical fact whatever, tliat 
Craniner, liotli before and during bis connvil- 
at ion of tlie x\rticles, ditlered irom (.^ahin, 
and that hc^ agree d with Luther and Mc- 
lanclithon ujiGn the points of Predestination 
and Election. WliethcT their opinion was 
right or wrong is not now the (picstioii, Uni 
wlu^ther it was opposed to that of Calvin, 
Neither is it essciiitial in this argument to 
shew the c onsistency of the language can- 
ployed, or to explain how it is tliat tliose 
consc 3 qnenc(^s do not flow from it, wliich its 
adversaries alledgc?. ^Ihese are points upon 
which I liavc^ cailarii'ed in the fon^guing dis- 
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coursers ; and a repetition of those discus- 
sions woidd not only be needless, but irre- 
levant in this place. 

It cannot however fail to be observed, 
as characteristic marks of the respective 
schools, that Calvin is bold, precise, and 
peremptory, Avhile the others are cautious 
and diffident in their langnaj^e — ‘ fearful,’ 
according to the words of Ridley, ‘ to go 
‘ fiirtlier than the text doth as it wcr(‘ lead 
‘ them by the hand.’ They seem to be aware 
also, that on subjects of this nature only 
a partial disclosure of the truth can be ex- 
pected. If we cannot adt'qnately compre- 
hend the nature of Cod, if time and succes- 
sion of events are ideas profter only to our- 
selves, and not applicable to him, how can 
we presume to s|)eculate and argue uy)on his 
antecedent will and his consequent will, his 
foreknowledge, his purpose, and dc^crees ? 
W hat he has thought fit to reveal, we receive 
with alacrity and thankfulness, but more 
than that s\v presume not, by way of infer- 
ence and constructive argument, to ascer- 
tain : nor does it seem to be either wise or 
innocent to apply the knowledge that is re- 
vealed to any other use, than that of our own 
.spiritual comfort and edification. Thus while 
Calvin is intent upon dfinition and system, 
they are carefid to restrict themselves to the 
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t'xpross declarations of Scripture, intent in- 
deed upon rejecting err<»r, bnl not solicitous 
about answering cavils or resolving curious 
fjuestions - r(‘gardless, in sliort, how iinpoifect 
and unsatisfactory such a scheme may be to 
the understanding- -but fully assur(!d llial 
enough is communicated of the divine coun- 
sels for our eternal int(;rests ; and that to 
seek to penetrate beyond this coineth of 
evil. 


Let us now see how far the choice of 
w'ords in the composition of the seventeenth 
Article supports the representation here 
given of the opinions hold by the framers of 
it. vVnd to save the trouble of reference, the 
whole is subjoined, both in Latin and in 
English, because some slight dill'erence has 
been pointed out between the two not all(j- 
gether indifferent to the cpicstion befon* us, 

XVII. De Pr<pdestinali(yne, et Kleclioiie. 

Pra-.destinatio ad vitain, est a'tcrnmn Dei 
propositiuo, quo ante jacta muudi funda 
menta, suo consilio, nobis quidem occulto, 
constanter decrevit, eos, quos in Christo 
elcgit ex horainum genere, a maledicto (■( 
exitio liberare, atque (nt vasa in honorem 


c <; 
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♦ Uicta) j)or Christmn, ad adcrnam salulein ad- 
diicere. lJrid(‘ qui tam praiclaro Dei bcne- 
iicio simt doaati, illi Spiritu ejus, op|)ortano 
teiiipoi'e operaiiie, soeiiiidiun propositiiin 
ejiis vocanliir; vocatioui per graliam parent; 
justificautiir gratis; adoptantur in tilios 
Dei; uuigeniti ejiis Filii Jesu Clirisli imagiiii 
elHeiuntiir cou(drtTi<“s ; in bonis operil)us 
sancte auibulaut; el diiniitii ex J)ei iniseri 
eordia ]>ertiugunt ad sempit('ruain (‘(liei- 
lalein. 

Qiiemadinodnin pra^destinationis et elee 
tionis nostra' in Christo pia (tonsidt'rafio, 
diilcis, suavis, <1 incd'abilis consolationis 
plena est vere piis, el bis qui sontiiint in se A im 
Spiritus Christi, I'acta carnis, el nn'iidna, 
qine adhie: sunt super b'rram, morlilicantein, 
annnunupie ad cmlestia et snperna rapienlein, 
turn quia lidein uostram d(' a'terna salute 
consequenda per Christinn plnrinium stabi- 
lit atque confirinat, turn quia amorein nos- 
trum in Deum velieinenler aecendit : lla 
hoininibus euriosis, canialibus, et 8piritn 
Christi destitulis, ob oculos per[)etuo vcrsari 
pia^destinationis Dei sententiam perniciosissi- 
inum est praRe.ipitiutn, unde, illos Diabolus 
protrudit, vel in desperationeiu, a el in aapie 
perniciosam inipurissima- vitip securitatein. 
D<‘inde j)romissione.s divinas sie aniplecti 



o|)()rlel, lit nol)is iii Sacris litta is 
propositiie sunt; it Dei voluntas in iiostris 
actif)iiibus ( a secjuenda (‘st, qnaii) in verl»o 
Dei liabeinus disi'rte revelalam. 

In the Enidisli Article which follows, fhe 
words adeted in l/>(r2 to the original Artieh^ 
of 1552 arii (‘X}>ressf‘d in ca[)ilals. 'VUr 
words omitted in 15(r2, wliic^h vveae in tlu 
Article of 1552, are «iven in the' jnari;in. 
The variation. Ixtweaai the Latin and th(^ 
l^hiu'lish eoj)ic5S is marked m Italics. 

XVll. Of l^redestination and Ekeiton, 

^ Predestination to Life is the e verlaslini; 

‘ purpose of CJod, whereby (be^fore the foun 
" dations of the world were laid) hc' hath con 
" stantly dcjcreed by his counsel secret to us, 

" to dtdiver from curse and damnation tlioscj 
‘ whom hi‘ liath chosen in Christ out of 
‘ mankind, and to briiii*- them by Christ to 
‘ evcalaslin^' salvation, as vt^ssels made* to 
‘ honour. Wherefore, they which lie endued 
" with so t'xcdb'nt a bemdit of (iod be called 
‘ according*' to CilodV piir])Ose by his Spirit 
" workiui^ in due season: th(\y through grace 
^ obey the calling: tln^y b(' justified fnu'ly : 
" they be made sons of (ion nv adopliiui: 
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‘ they b(i made like the imaj;e of his only- 
‘ Ix^gotten Sou Jesus Christ : they walk reli- 
‘ fjiously in f^ood works, and at len<?th by 
‘ God’s mercy, tliey attain to ('verlastiuj!: h;- 
‘ licity. 

‘ As the godly consideration of Fredestina- 
‘ tion, and oiir Election in Clirist, is full of 
‘ sweet, pleasani, and unspeakable comfort to 
‘ godly persons, and such as hsl in themselves 
‘ the working of the >Sj>irit of Christ, mortify- 
‘ ing the works of thellcsh, and their » artlily 
‘ members, and drawing up tln ir mind to high 
‘ and In.'avenly things, as well because! it doth 
‘ greatly establish and confirm their faith of 
‘ eternal salvation to be enjoyed through 
‘ Christ, as because it doth tervently kindh* 
‘ their lave towards (iod : So, for curious and 
‘ carnal ])ersons, lacking the Spirit of Christ, 
‘ to have continually before their eyes the 
‘ sentence of God’s Predestination, is a most 
‘ dangerous downfall, whereby the Devil doth 
‘ thrust them «‘ither intf’ des()eralion, or into 
‘ wretchlessness of most unclean living, no 
‘ less {)erilous than desperation. 

^ Furthermore', we must receive (rod’s pro- 

The ofily begotten Jesus Christ. Kil. of 

^ After " furthermore’ the following words were jn the 
Article of 15,52, wliich arc now omitted: ‘ though thtj 
‘ decicc’^ of Prctl( .still d lion he unknown to u?, yet’ 
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‘ mistJs ill such wise, as they be geuerally set 
‘ forth to us ill holy .Si'riplure; am!, in our 
‘ doings, that Will of tlod is to be followed, 

‘ which we have evjiressly declared unto us 
‘ in the W ord of (iod.’ 

Now we have already observed, that tlu*. 
inetaphysiiad dis|)utes about Necessity and 
Free-will had been long ago laid aside by the 
principal CJenuau lleforiners with whom 
Craniner corresponded, who had found by 
experience that their views ought to be con- 
fined to what is rivcaled in Scripture. It 
was not then because the subject was new, 
and because tln ir minds had not yet been 
raised to the contemplation and study of 
these abstract emiuiries, that thi y took this 
limited ground ; but they had run through 
and exhausted the controversy, and found 
that the only resting place after these weari- 
some flights w'as in the revealed w'ord of 
(iod. 

It is material to bear this in mind ; because 
it is sometimes imagined, that the doctrines 
which afterw ards took the name of Calvinism, 
had not been fully presmited to the minds of 
these early divines, but were the fruits of a 
more thorough and comph.te reformation in 
religion. 



Tln'i'f arc tlic ii TWO points in tlio wording 
of the seventot.nth Article, to wliioh the 
attention should he directed, in order to 
judge fairly of our main position. 

The iTRST is, that in many <»f the most re- 
markable phrases we trace the language oi' 
those who disaj)proved the Calvinist ic doc- 
trines, and ‘ the striking lealure o( whos<i 
‘ system was, as Dr. Ijaurenc*,' ohstaaes, ‘ an 
' elcclio7i in CUrisl.' j). .‘{89. 

Q nos in Christo ele<> it. Art. \7 .\ Melanch- 
thon has the follov\iiig [>assage in his Ivoci 
I’lieologici. ‘Ad Ephe>. 1. dicilur, Elep-ii 
' nos in Christo, ut doceat nos caiisam ele<'- 
‘ tionis es c non nostram dignitatem, sed 
‘ (Uiristinn; ne, remoto Christo et J^vangelio 
‘ de Klectione cogitenms, sed causam elei:tio- 
‘ nis in promissione (!hristi qu;eramus.' (/a)). 
d(‘ I’ranlestinatione. Op. vol. i. j). 259. 

Ex hominum genetr. a maledicto el cxilio 
Hherare.] Can wedouhl, says Dr. Laurojjce', 
lh(! source or tendency of the expressions 
‘ quos eh git ex hominum geuere,' when vve 
r<;collect the frequent recurrence <tf language 
almost similar, and of an idea precisely tlie 
same, in tin; writings of Melancht lion ? ‘ Quod 


Note to Sorni. V'HI, 



‘ l^ati'V a'toi'nns ni i>'CHere hiimann . , 

‘ ehgerit sibi E('olesiani. Loci Tlieoloo;. Art. 

‘ dc Deo. |). 22. Rect»“ dicitnr causam elcc- 
‘ tioiiis css(' misoricordiain in voliintate Dei, 

‘ qui mm vult perirc totimi genus /tnmavmn 
‘ sed propter fi Hum colii^it ct servat Eccle- 

• siani Nam it/eo clocti sunius, quia oHi- 

‘ cimiir mcmlmi Christi. Ibid. p. 4/3. Rcvc- 
‘ lavit arcanutn dcc rctnm do reinissione pec- 
‘ cafonim pn)|)tcr Filitmi, c< colliyil sibi e.i: 

' turn rorrtiji/n )iiassn hunumi generis Ecclc- 
‘ siain. Lutb. Op. vol. ii. p. 5()o. 

Alkr reading' tlicsc; passages, to make the 
prool' more convincing, let us turn to the 
language of Calvin’s Institute. 

‘ Era‘destinationeni vocamus aderimm Dei 
‘ deeretinn, (pio apud so constitiitinn habiiit, 

‘ quid de unoquoque homine fieri relict.’ Lib. 
iii. cap. 21 . sect. 3. 

However undeniable it may be, that to ( oul 
every thing which happens throughout all 
time is known in its minutest detail from alt 
eternity, and therc'fore that the ilestiny of 
each individual is foreseiai as well as that of 
whole comnuinities, yet it was characteristic of 
the Lutheran Reformers, instructed as they 
had been by experience in the vanity of all 
metaphysical speculations upon these sub- 
jects, to teach a pred(‘stination not of indiri- 



duals, but of the Church collectivelif, into 
which Cliurclj individuals are called, and 
according to their faitli and obedience elected 
to eternal life. Altliough they might ac- 
knowledge that God was the sole author 
and arbiter of this dispensation, as he is of 
all that happens in the material world, yet 
they did not allow, that every single act was 
decreed anti rendered necessary by him in 
the one case more than in the other : and in 
the language tht'y employ on tliis unfathom- 
able question, they are trarelul not to h'ave 
that impression upon tlu' miml. In this cau- 
tion the English Reformers imitated their 
example. ‘ Dt; eh'ctione,’ says Melanehthon, 
‘a jtidicamus" and as Bishop 

Bancroft observtal at the Ihunplon Court 
conference, ‘ that we ought to reason, rather 
‘ asccndenda than descendcudo, thus ; i live in 
‘ obedienci; to (jod in love with my neigh- 
‘ hour, &c. therefore J trust that God hath 
‘ elected me";’ soCranmer expressly teaclu s 
‘ that we ought not to assure <»urselfe, that 
‘ we be elected any otherwise, than by felyng 
‘ of spiritual motions in our hart, and by tluj 
• tokens of good and vertuous livyngi’.’ Iji 

" Loci Theolo£i:;ici, p. 2o8. 

** Second day s conference, 

•' NVces'iarv Doctrine anti Lnnliiion. Lhap, on Free-will 
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which passiif^'c he has <‘X])r(;ss(Ml, tlionj^hsome- 
what mor(" mildly, the very sentiment of 
Luther, ‘ Pernieiosa el pi?stilens cegitatio est 
‘ de quare, ac C(utum afhrt iiiteritum, pra^- 
‘ sertim rum as<‘en(limns altius, et ch^ prcc- 
‘ deslinatloiic volumus phflosojdiari,^ Op. voL 
vi. p. 204. How intimately this accords with 
the lan;;•na^c of the Article it is needless to 
point out. 

1 proceed tluu efoKi to notice other expres- 
sions \vhi(4i lead lo the same conclusion. 

Qiiemadmodum praMlestiuationis et eleo 
tionis nostne m Cliristo |)ia coiisideratio 
(hilcis, snarls tl iNrlfahilis voiisolalionis plena 
esl tVc. I rSo candid eiujuirer will reluse to 
acknowledge that when Ch-annuT wrote' this 
clause, the tbllowing words of Medanchthon 
were in his imnd. ‘ Quos elegit hos et vo- 
‘ cavit. Itom. viii. .Dtdccm, salaiarcm^ el 
‘ mnllipitccni consolalionem continet hvec avii- 
‘ t('utia, quve tainen \elut inanis ab otiosis 
^ lectorihiis pradeiitus.’ Loci Tiieoh fol. 258. 

Again, 

Ita hoiuiiiibus curiosis, carnalihus, c't spi» 
ritu Christi dislitutis, ob oculos perpetuo 
versari praedt'stinalionis Dei sententiam, per 

o d 
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iiiciosissimiim est praxipitium, unde iilos 
di;il)olus protrudit, vel in des[)erationem, vel 
in aicjui porniciosam imptinssimw vilfv securi- 
This sentiment abounds in Luther's 
\M'ilin‘»s. In the followin’^ [)assages, some 
of* th(^ iiiost remarkable phrases employ(() 
bj th(‘ franna* of the Article will be l*(»ujid. 

Cnriosis in posterior(‘ sententia ‘ Multi 
' sunt vocal i, ])auei el(‘(‘ti,’ magna materia 
absurditatis et impiarum cogitationum est. 
QuosDeus eligit necessario salvantnr; e con- 
tra vero, qnos non eligil,(juicquid < tiam fece- 
rint, qnah'cimqiie pietatis studium pricstent, 
tamen exitium decliiiare* non potcrurit, m cjue 
salutem cousequentur. Proind(‘ ergo me ne- 

cessitati non opponam Vermn, si 

nunc \\x coi itationes cum superioril)usde pra^- 


^ Secw ilafcm. Recklessjiess, The use of the word 7vrefch~ 
less Dr. Johnson calls an unacoouiitahlc corrupiicin in our 
Ling;uagc. It probably arose from observini; the original 
word to befipelt rechelcss ; and after it became obsolete in 
eonversution, so as to be learni l)y the eye rather than the 
etar, the ch in the first syllabic came to be pronounced not 
as onr Saxon ancestors did, re<Jcy but as it ia in rich: this 
led to tlje further corruption wreleh, nothing being more 
common in practice than to confound anfl at leni^th to 
identify a foreign or an obsolete word with some word 
of the language that is well known and in frequent use. 
The orthography of the old copies of our Articles ought 
surely to be restored. 
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(lestiiiatione conferantnr, id (*( rto deprelu^n- 
priorcs ex diaholo esse, q\n\} hoininibus 
cum exitiali scandald sunt, wivel /nine despe- 
rent, relomncm pietatis sensum rejiciant. l\)st- 
ilia Domestica. p. 57. 

Luther prooieds in the sauu^ tract to 
la ason against tlie doctrine of elec tion from 
( teruity in tln^ mind of Ciod, to assert that it 
is the will of (lod that all men should lie 
saitd, and tlrat none* should perish, and to 
descrilx the Idect as thosc^ who ‘ diligenter 
‘ Evaugeliuin audiunt, in Christum (aaalunt, 

‘ Jidrm in honis fnielihns dvdarani Of the se 
Ik* sa>s, ^ Hi demuin veri Christiani evadunt. 

‘ Cl)i e contra ii, (pii sf*ntiunt Dei voUinta- 
‘ tein non esse, ut omnes salvmitur, aul in 
‘ dcspcntl ionem runnt, aul in securissintani ini- 
‘ pietalem dissolxuntur,^ 

Jn the remarkable use of tin* word /i/vrev"- 
pilium we also ri‘Cognize tin* style of Luther, 
who employs it precisely in tlu* same scaisi*. 
Speakiiig of the iVIouks, he says, Jlis enim 
a\ertimt (‘orda hominum a lide ct communi 
salutis via ad siia pracipitUi. 0|). vol. i. p. 
d7(J. 

hi the (‘(liichiding cautions with regard to 
th(^ promises and tin* tvill of (jOcI, the same 
character is ol>servabh‘ which marks tlu 
u d 2 
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writings both of Luther and Mt.‘lanchtl)on, 
an anxiety to exclude the doctrine of per- 
sonal eh'ction and reprol)ati()n, as well as 
that of irn'spective decrees from all eternity. 

Deinde promissionex divinas sic amplecti 
oportet, ut nobis in sacris literis oeneralUcr 
propositd' sunt.) Among the many passages 
of Liitlx'i's works in wliieh this point is in- 
culcated, the following may sutiice for oui 
purpose. ‘ ]\on est r(*stringentla !>cncr(t/is 
‘ promissio, (pia gratiam bonis, malis, parvis, 
‘ luagnis, frigidis, ealidis, aridis et viridibus 
‘ otfert ; n(»n est arclanda ad illos, <pji, tala- 
‘ ribus stolis induti, pii et sancli esse volunt.' 
Secki ndorf. vol. i. lib. 2. sect. I.O. §. -5. 

‘ Quod i. it(Mn (,’hristuui non oiniies acci- 
‘ piunt ipso) um culpa Jif, «|uod non ei edimt, et 
‘ indulgent <lillid('iitia^ sua. Intc'iiin inanet 
‘ senlcnlin Ihi et jirrmissio nuircrsalis, fpiod 
‘ J)eus oniiK's houiiues vult salvos esse.’ Op. 
iv. p. 411. 

In IMelauchtliou's works tlur same id(*a 
perpetually occurs. ‘ i'ist igilur in voluntate 
‘ Dei causa electionis iniscricordia et nicritum 
‘ Christi, sed concurrere oportet ap[)reheusi- 
‘ oncni nostrain. (aim (‘uim gro/ifV/’ 

• sit miiiwjsulis, ut manifestum est, et necesse 
‘ sit nos obedire prnmissioni, aliquod diseri 
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' men inter electos et rejectos a voluntate 
‘ nostra smneiidiirn est, videliret, iy |) u<^nan- 
' tes proinissioni ; o (‘r)iitrii vrro nm- 

^ plectent(‘S proinissinnem r(‘(‘i|)i/ <>[). vol. 

iii. p. Indrod iln^ wlioli' eliapli r on 

l^redestijiation in liis ljO(‘i "I'heoloj^ici 
[)(' transcrilied as (‘vichau'e of opinions. 

‘ Duo antem siint considerarnia, in pro- 
^ niission(3 j^iVanu’c lii, vidoliec t, (piod vt *^‘ratis 
' promiilil justiliam, et ([nod proniissio esl 

^ nnirers(tbs ld(‘0 nc‘(|ut‘ diu;nitatein 

' nosfrain respic(Te deluanns, nvtine ex nni- 
‘ versa/ f protnissione parlicidareni ejficere. 
‘ S(‘d sin;2;nli nos in illain iiniva rsah iu inc'in- 
‘ damns. (Inm i^itnr d(‘ ohn iioiK.^ anj;imHr 
^ ant dispnlanms, non ordhnnr a noslris sup- 
^ pniaiionihas, vel a le<^e, sod a prouiissioiu^ 
‘ Kvani^olii.’ Loc. <Jo Pradost. ed. 

ir>:Vy, 

‘ IJt pra^iiicatii) [xonihaitia* nniv t rsalis t st, 
‘ ot omrn*s arj^uit, ni Horn. iii. cVavv dit ilur; 
‘ ita el promissio <f'rali(e esl nntrersalis, ut 

‘ nndta diela testantnr HtMno\( a- 

‘ mils a l^aulo Stoicas disjuilalioiK’s, 

‘ (pr.e tid(*m et invo^'alionem oK^rlnnt. . , . . . 
‘ Adversus has imai:ination(‘s diseamns vo- 
‘ Inntatein D(‘i e\ J^vani^olio, ai;noscamiis 
‘ prornissitmem ( ssi' nnivcrsa/ent, ut fnh^s (1 
‘ invoeali(> actaaidi possil.’ ll»id. fol. 2-V) 
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Dei voluHtas ea sequenda est, quam in verbo 
Dei habeimis, diserte revdalam^ Against the 
folly of specula! iiig on the Divine will, ex- 
cept as far as it is revealed in Scripture, Dr. 
Laurence has collected, in his valuable notes 
to the Ilamj)ton Ij('ctures, a multitude of 
passages from Lutlier’s and Melanchthou’s 
works. The following may serve to illus- 
trate our main position, that tin; laiiguatve of 
our Article is manifestly intluenc<‘d by tiuur 
writings. 

‘ Qi.are non dr'tlectamus oeulos atcpie ani- 
‘ mos a promissione miivcrsuli, s<'d in banc 
‘ nos includamus, d sciamus rere in ea voluu- 
‘ lalern Dei expressam esse.' Loc. Theol. do 
T’ra'dest. 

‘ Prodest piis teuen-, quod promissio sit 
‘ universalis, nec debemus de vohuilate Dei 
‘ alilcr judieafe, tpiam juxta verbiim revela- 
I Hill. ' ' M Op, vol. ]V. p. 

‘ Est antem iitracpic coiu io luiiversalis, 

* praMiicalio ])a‘niteuUiE ♦ ! promissio. Utri" 

‘ (juc ij;'itur omiu s asseiitianuir, aij^aiijus pm- 
' iiitoutiam, orcdainus oiiuies ia Filinm, lu r 
‘ (lispatc niLis de alia aremta coluntate, iier 
‘ liauaaias in l )(‘0 coiilradictorias volnii- 
‘ tidrs.’ H). \ol. ii. p. *347. 

‘ Ctim dictum est iiccessario judicandum 
‘ ('ssc de ro! a it tale Dei e.e verho ah ipso Ira- 



‘ dito, et. non ex imaginationibus hiimanis, 

‘ tenenrJa est etiain lia‘c regnla, non t'sso po- 
‘ nendas eonlradictorias voluntates in J)e(), 

‘ (juia Deus vera.x est. Cnni igitnr jiromissio 
‘ sit universalis .... includamiis nos in pro- 
‘ missionem nniversalein.’ Ib. vol. iv. p. I(J2. 

‘ lit si alia snbtiliter de {lectioiu' dispntari 
‘ fortasse possunt, lainen prodost piis tenere, 
‘ (pu)d promissio sit nniversalis. dvhc- 

• mus de volunlale Dei ali/er judicare, (janin, 
‘ juxta veihuin rerelatvm..' Ibid. ]>, l!>}5. 


It ean hardly l)e doubte d, wben sud) co- 
incidences ol language are jeroduced, that 
the compiler of the .Article agreed in opinion 
with Melancbthon upon the main subject 
under consideration. 1 |)roce<‘d tberel'oie. 
in the .second place to shew, from the ])hrase- 
ology of tlu' Article itself, Jiow studiously 
Cranmer endeavoured to confine himself to 
the very text of Scripture, and, avoiding all 
ab.stract speculation about absolute decree's, 
to teach only an election in Christ. 

For this ] urpose it will be more* convenient 
to adduce the words of the English Article. 

Defore the Jhimdatious of the irorld irere 
hiid. \ ' .Ae'cording as In- hath chosen us in 
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^ him, before the foundation of the world/ 
Ephes. i. 4. 

deliver from curse and damnation those 
tvhom he hath chosen in Christy and to bring 
them by Christ to everlasting salvation, as 
vessels made to honour. \ ' Chris^t hath re- 

‘ det med iis from tlie cMirso of the law, beini»- 
' made a (‘urs(^ lor us/ (Jal. iii. i»4. ‘ In 

" whom vv(* hav(‘ re(iem|)tioTi tlironf>h l)is 
‘ blood/ h^[)h(\s. i. 7. ' That lie might ga- 

‘ ther log('ther in one all things in (yhrist, 

“ both which are in hea\en, and which are 
M)n earth, c*ven in him: in whom also we 
‘ have obtaiiKMl an inheritance^ being pred(\s- 
* tinal(al aia'ording to tin' pur|)os(‘ of him 
who worketh ail things after the counsel of 
‘ his own wi!l,’ Ephes. i. 10. ‘And that he 
‘ might make* known the rielies of his glory 
‘ on the v(,‘ssel,'< of m< rcy, which he had be- 
‘ fore pn^pared unto glory/ Horn. ix. 23. 

Called according to (roits purpose by his 
Spirit working in due season, l^hcy through 
grace obey the calling.] ‘ We know that all 
‘ things work togetin*r for good to tluan that 
‘ love God, to tliem who are the called ac- 
‘ cording to his purpose/ lioni. viii. 2b, 

‘ \\ ho hath saved ns, and called us with an 
‘ holy calling, not ac(*ording to our works, 

' but according to his owm jiurposc and grace, 

" whi(di w as uiven ns in (3n'ist Jesus/ 2 Tim. 



i. 9. ‘ iU‘C<uttinLi,' to the ior(‘kno\vU‘<ii>(' 

' (jr(ilo(l tii<‘ h'aihrr, (hri)t(i>'ii sitnci {fivation of 
' i/ie S])int tutiif oJ>edi(oiv(\' I Pi t. i. '1. 

Tlieij he iHstiJivd Jreehj. ] " lleiie;' institicMl 

‘ (Verly 1)\ hij> <>riU‘(‘-i hroui;!i t!j(‘ ptioii 

‘ thill is ill (Jhiist Jv*siis.' Koin. lii. ^2 {, 

llivij he made som^^ e/’ (lod hij adoj)tt(o/. \ 

' ndei in them thiil wove uiuh r thi' \a\\\ 

" tliiit we miii^ht iY‘e('i\e the lulojition of sons 
(hihiv. o. 

7V^e// he made hhe the iowi^e of /ns oa/j/ 
heffoifea Son Jesns (l(nst,\ ‘ Whom Ih^ diJ 
‘ foreknow, !m‘ did :ds’o piv-di .st imiti? to he 
* eonformed to lie* iimi^i* oT ins Son.' l{om. 
\\u, 29. 

lltey irat/c i eln^ioHsly tn i^ood n'or/^w, | ' 

■’ iit(*d in Clirist Jesus unto i>ood woiks, whii h 
"(lod Imtl! tiefore ordained tluit w(^ sliouhl 
‘ widk in (h(‘ni. ii. 19. • 

And at len^i/i hy (u)d s nancy they atUnn 
ererlaslltnj; fetidly , \ ‘ Pome, ye hlessi^d of 

^ my leather, inlu rii the kini^'dom |)n*|)ar(Ml 
‘ for yon from ih(‘ fonndation of ihe world,' 
MiUt . x\\ . 34, 


Cnnnner's plan wiis to iivoid idl iihslnua 
s[)ecnlati()n <ihont (iod’s decrees, ;ind to 
teach only an etection in Christ; and hy sm 
doini;', he not only adheres closely to the :e! 


!' e 



thority ol Scripliire, but he virtually includes 
the tenus aud condilions of the Christian co- 
venant under tlie iiotion of elceti»»n. That 
(his juinciple was nol lost si”ht of or weak- 
eiu'd by the resetth rs of our ('hurds in Qiioen 
lilizabeth’s reij^n, is evident from the very 
alteration, sli 2 ;ht as it is, \\hich (he seveu- 
leenth Article mub'rwent at the re\ision oi 
l-Othi. lo)r. as if in order (o mark (his point 
de(‘isi\ely, in (he sentence wliich before ran 
‘ whom he inidi clxtsen out of nemkind,' 
they introilnc(‘d the words • in Christ’ after 
the word ‘ chosen,’ although the context suf- 
(icK'Utly implied that such was the nu'aninj; 
of the tirst com|»iler. The fact hou'cver is 
matt'rial, as an ar<iument against (hose writers 
w'ho pietene that tlu' Hefonners of lotki wa re 
more tJalvmistic than (hos<' of lalward the 
Sixtli's reign., 

I'he Articles were not imbhshed in English 
till lo71. In this trans-lation Dr. Laurence 
has justly remarked on a deviation from 
tln^ original which, though |)rohably un- 
deijigned and not very important, yet, as 
far as it goes, wi'akens the anti-calvinistic 
character of the seventeenth Article. The 
words ‘ fidem nostrani and ‘ amorem no- 
strum, ar<> transla(<“d ‘ their faith’ and 
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iheir lovt*. W h( leas, Uv ohservi s, i\w, pro- 
iH>iui nosier sri^ms not to have* beoti adxon- 
litiously adopted, the use of it Ixaui;' to ini' 
pn ss the Lutheran i<h‘a of ( leetion, not as 
individuals but as (Hiristians, in a eliaractei 
eonnuon to us all, and one to A\hic!i alone 
('ontidenee in eternal salvation is allac lnal* 

" Qui (!(' hoc (viz. dc* |)raalestinatioii(‘; duhi- 
‘ tal,' remarks liuc(*r in his explanation ol* 
iMe!aii(‘ht lion’s do(irin(\ ‘ in'nmt essi^ Chrisli- 
‘ anus. Pnesiunenduni igitur, iit |)riucipium 
‘ tuba, NOS onnies ii Deo esse prtes<‘itos, pradi- 
‘ nitos, sepai atos a r(*li(juis, vt selectos in hoc, 

' ut vet( rniun s(M\(‘Uiur, hoc^jue proposiluin 
‘ J)(‘i nuitari non posse.’ iSoto -t. io S« rm. 
viii. 

As some coinp<‘nsation howeve r foj‘ this 
d(‘f(}Ct, tlui English translation serves as a 
<‘onunentarv upon one passai^M:; which in the 
lailin is, from tlie idiom oJ’ tin* Janf^uai^e, 
((jui vocal. 

‘ Qnemadmoduin prmlesiinaliOHts el clicti- 
" outs Hostr(e in Cliristo [)ia eousideratio,' 
may b(^ translated ' As tln^ ^odly consider- 
‘ ation of m/r predeslinaiioti and ileciion in 
" Christ;’ ba’>- this is not tlui authori/aal trans- 
lation; and the difference is not immalerial. 
The Artich^ runs in I^UL;lish, ‘ As tin* ^odly 
f:onsideration i)( predesltualiou and our eJec- 



' turn in Chnsl ; separatint* from predesti- 
nation, it ihus n presents as relating; xj'6^- 
7i€r((llfj to th(; otrodeinplioii by Christ,) 

and adding* it Xo election by tin* very 

nioaniin; of the ba rii is ncca .ssarily applied to 
individuals, 

'Die (bree of lliis (iistinelion, whicii the 
bhii;lish translation has inadr a[)par(Mit, is 
elearly in favour of tife lauhrraji eoustnie* 
tioii : but I am imdiued to think it has bia ii 
hitherto nnob-f‘rved, beeausr !)r. Laiinaua*’, 
w lum (piotini; tln^ lin^hsh Artn^ie, inadvo]- 
t(‘nt!y itn(‘s the elans< not as it is in tlie an- 
thentie (*o()y, but thus, ‘ Hiv uodiy eonsidei- 
‘ ation of u/o* pred<‘stinati(ni and eha liou in 
* ( ’[irist/ And Dr. W in(d)(\ster ( ommits lh(‘ 
erpiivalent ei or of omitting- the pronoun out 
altoj^ether, t!u‘ ‘jodly eonsideration of |)r<‘ 

‘ d(‘stinatio?i igid eh^etion, 

It is observabio llieu of this Arneh , that 
it neither sanctions tlie (S 'ctriiu' of leprolao 
tion, nor that of a/yse/w/e pr(‘df‘stinat ion to life. 
Hut it is farther to be (d)s(*rv«fi, as Dia\tere 
has we ll pointed out, that it s[)eaks of two 
kinds of predesUnalion, one of whu li is I'e- 


vSfi' nott's In L.uiu'irt’j- IrmU. [j. iau, iv*’ 

eid W.iKlirvffi il{(j S(*\ nitrcivtli Ait. [i. 10. 



h) us, lh(‘ (>Jh( r rju.idrninud \ 
l^rcHlcstiiiahuu, ri<;hliv luul jU()nsi\ couni- 
dorud, tlial is, no! ahsoln!<‘ or irr(\s|M'<'h\ <\ 
bnl uidi la sprri lo faith in (dirist vvoikin^' hy 
lo\ c, is a swrcd and coinforlahlo doclrino: 
Imi( to lia\(^ ronlinnaily lx fore oik^'s lives 
' lln:‘ sentcHce of predestination,' is a difler 
1 lit tliiiii!,' iVom th(‘ coiisukraiion of 

jocdosi tnalwii iu Cin isi. ^ Uiial is this sen 
‘ t( ne(^ ? I^layfeiv^ asks. Tin ban' and 
'naked sentenee; tliat very deiaa <* ilscdf 
' whieh is <’\[)ress(‘d in the iirst of tiie Lani- 
' bidh Artich's, 77/^// fiW /talk pt edestinoied 
* S07HC men to life, and halh reprtdxtied some 
' men io death, without any nientioji or eon- 
' sideration of* (dirist, of faith, of (iotl's [)re- 
' sidenee, or any odn r of his attribnli^sb 

' Idle seulcnce therefore (»f jnedestinatioio 
' without ro\sj)(‘e(, t<> the* nanpier ol it, is a 
‘ downfall; but the i/n///7y,e/' oi‘ it, our bf‘in^ 
' chosen in (U'insl, is (he fountain of all coin 
' fort, and hoj)e, and i;od!iness’'. 

‘ 7 \ud whereas it saith ; fnrtha more ne 
‘ must receive \:c. It intendeth to j^ive further 
' rianedy against the harm, wliii li may be 

" \Vatorla;i(), Snp)>l to llx' C aM‘ oi Ariun SubM'riptiuiL 
V '^7 

' Analy.si^ el the .Seventeenth \rl \\ lf)9- 

' Ibid. ‘200. 



' luk( n l>y curious luid carnul pcasoiis, iVoiu 
‘ th(‘ scutou<‘c of jir(‘d(\st inatiou had con- 
‘ tinuiilly b(‘fore tlu ir vyrs: which harm 
‘ arisclh from th(‘ senlt iKa* al<mc, \vitli<»ul 
‘ ndVn nce and without order to the general 
‘ promises of (iod. I 'or if we rec e ive ( Jod’s 
' promises in such vvis(‘, astlu y he generally 
‘ set forth to us in holy Scriptun*, it is not 
" possible we should conca iv(^ that (Jod hatli 
‘ decreed any st ritene.e ol‘ prtaJesliuation lx - 
‘ fore th(‘ conl(an[)lation of tlu‘ snc(X‘ss and 
‘ ( vent of those his general promises, h'or if 
‘ he have l)efore decreed to give' faith and 
‘ sa.lvatif)n onlij to some far c/iosen (dreadt/ 

" th(‘reuuto, and then <‘onH‘ alter with a- 
fi^'enerul promise o/ s(dra!ioH unto all upon 
‘ condition oi faith, this promise nuist iie(‘ds 
‘ be to many illusory and deceitful ; and 
* thence it conn s that the sentence* of pre- 
‘ destination is a d(/W!ifall to d(s|)air and 
‘ (*an‘l(?ssness\’ 

When thercd*or<‘ tin* Article bids us n gard 
predestination always in conjunction with 
the u;eneral promises of (Jod and wnth his 
ivill ejpressli/ declared in Scripture, it does in 
etfect (‘oinhann that p(*remptory doctrine 


Aii.iUsiv, oi* !h(* Artitlc; \h 'JOl. 



wliirli and bis followers iricnUaie. 

It do< s not presume to explain lln‘ore(irally 
to (he ImuKUi umbTstandini;' what is utterly 
hejoud Ilie limit of our fiK'uUies, f)ut for all 
practical pur[)oses it t< aelies us to consider 
the sul)je(:l as St. Paul has doiu'^, in an ia- 
it lli^ible orde r (Mod s purpose heittny Jo)inded 
on si is Joridkiioirledi^c, (not as (’alvin holdl\ 
asserts, his tdr(‘knowl(*<li;e Ixuna: tlu^ (*onse 
(juenee of his own decree^,) and man’s ae- 
crptau(H" of tin* promis(Ml reulianption heim;' 
h^ft to his own ( !ioic(\ 

In this ( xplaualiou no fartlna- ditfieulty is 
invohed, than what heloin;s (qually to tlu‘ 
si'heme of natural r<‘li<j!,’iom vi/. Ihe vhoirA> of' 
oood and evil hein!^ left to his creatures hi/ a 
lieimy of infinite poorer and goodness. 

But witli these dillieultie^s I have in tliis 
part ui’ tlje ari» uinent no fartiier conce rn : my 
ohiret iHunii’ here to siuwv, that tln‘ seaise of 
our Artieli^s is iiot uilh \he Cahinists, hut 
against them. If any furtluu’ ju’oof is re- 
({uisit<\ it is furnished hy themselv(‘s hy 
rh(*ire»\vn re peated and importunate alteunpts 
durin^' the ea^n of Elizabeth ainl he r two 
next succe'ssors to |)rociire some^ im)re e^x- 

^ Horn, vni, '29 

pnesrlvit, quia (lecreto suo sic ordinTirat. Inyt. 
lib. iii, caj>. sect. 7. 



j>lir;il declaration (roni aiithorit} ii|)oii tliese 
points. 

‘ During’ this prriod, says i)r. \\ inoboster% 

‘ the (/alvinisfs wvvo so litlh* satisfied, tlml 
‘ our Articl(‘s cann* lip fotlii ir dortriin^s, that 
‘ tliey \V(‘r(' fVc(jiuaitly eallinii' for additions 
‘ to tin'll), to inak(? lin ni speak a<;re('ably to 
‘ their minds/ In Qinn-n hjlizahetids rei^ii 
indeed tlu' ejnestion was fairly broui;‘lit to an 
issue*. Archbishop Whit;>ifl was induc ed in 
b} a party of (aimbrid;.;)' divine's to put 
forth under his own authoiity, snpport<Hl by 
tin* opinions of a few (.th- rs wiiom In? had 
assenildc'd at (iainlnth for that |)urj)os<*, a 
series of articles ('xplaualory of tin’ dispnieel 
points. For this ofic nec he.; ^^a^ siuirply n*- ^ 
priinandc'd .oid thre'atcued with punishnn nf 
by (In' Quet'i? : who howcvc'r at hi;i;th ac* 
eeptc'd his apology, that thc^y were not in- 
tended as a slandioi; role to dirc'c't the’ 
(duircli, hut nnre lv as answers te) ce rtain 
f juestions w Inch had be . n narmly disputed 
at Canibridf»e, sent with u view te) (‘oin|)ose' 
the’ ditrereiice s in that ( 'nivea*sity . 

In ordc'r that lice* wide disagreement he - 
tweM’U tln*se doctrines and the Articles of the* 
(/hurc'h e>f fhn!,!and may be see'ii at one\iew. 


t)n liie Sevi-htorntt) Aitic Ic, p. S.S 
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1 haw subjoiiK^d in a note tin* Lanibeth 
Artiel(‘s, togetlier vvitli tliat sutninary of the 
decri‘( s of the Synod of Dort which Iloviin 
has given from Tilonus, as tin* most moch rate 
and impartial account of their proceedings’’. 


‘’liAMBETH Articles. 

1, God from eternity hath predestinated certain men 
unto life ^ certain men he hath reprobated. 

ii. 'Fho moving' or efheient cause of predestination unto 
life, is not the foresight of faitli^, or of perseveranee, or 
of good works, or of any thing that is in the person 
predeslinatcd;,, but only the good-will and pleasure of 
Giotl. 

a. 'Fhere is predottTmined a certain number ol' the pre- 
destinate, which can neither be augmented nor dimi- 
nished. 

h. Those who are not predestinated to salivation shall 
be necessarily damned for their sins. 

5. A true, living, and justifying faith, and the Spirit of 
God justifying, is not extinguished, ^ f.illefh not away, 
vani.slK'th not away in the elect, either totally or finally. 

(). A man truly faithful, that is, such a one who is en- 
dued with a jusiifying faith, is certain, with the full as- 
surance of fa’th, of the remission of liis sins, ami of his 
everlasting salvation by Christ. 

7. S.ivmg grace is not given, is not granted, is not 

coiiununicated to all men, by which they may be saved if 
they will. ^ * 

8. No man can come unto Christ, unless it be given 
unto him, and unless the Father shall draw iiini ; and all 
men are not drawn by the Father, that thc}^ may come to 
the Son. 

p. It is not in the will or power of every one to be 
saved. 

Ff 
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In conclusion let me observe, or rather let 
nic remind the reader of what is one main 

To^clusions or thk Synod of Dort, as cxhibitetl by 
Tilenus. Sc;e llcylin's Quiruiuarticular History, p:irt i. 
c. vi. sect. 7- 

Art. }. Of Dtvinc Pi edestinatton, 

'Fhat God, by an absolute decree, hath elected to sal- 
vation a very small number of men, without any regard 
to their I'aitli or obedience whatsoever ; and secluded 
from saving grace all the rest of mankind, and appointed 
them by the same decree to eternal damnation, without 
any regard to their infidelity or impenitency. 

Art, 2. Of i fie Merit and Kjfeei of ('lirrd's Death, 
That Jesus ('hrist hath not sufferetl death for any otlier, 
but fur tliose elect only ; having neither had any intent 
jior commandment of his Father, to make satisfaction for 
the sins of the whole world. 

Art. 3. ’->/ Mans Will in the state of Nature, 

J'hat by AdamV fall l»is i»ostciity lost tiieir free-will 
being put to an unavoidable necessity to do, oi not to do, 
vvliatsoever they (fo, or do not, whether it be gooil or 
evil; being thereunto predestinated by the eternal ami 
tdfvctual sccrei decree of God. 

Art. 4. Of the Manner (f Conversion, 

That God, to save his elect from the corrupt mass, 
doth beget faith in them by a power ctjual to that 
whereby he created the worlds and raised up the dcail , 
iusDinuch, that such, unto whom he gives that grace, 
cannot reject it, and the rest, being reprobate, cannot 
accejd it. 

Art. 5. Of the Certamiy of Perseveranve. 

That such as have once received that grace by faith, 
can never fall from it finally or totally, notwithstanding 
the most enormous sins they can commit. 





ohjocl tlie nii^uiiiont pursueul in iheso dis- 
( ruirses, thnt tl)(' cautions hiTit!;uaii,c oi om 
('luirch is not Ihc result of an ef/nirocal and 
rontjfromisuio polici^^ studious to inclndc dis 
corciant sects under a nominal conformitv oi 
doctrine, as it has been sometimis repre- 
s(‘ntt!d even by those who admit the intto pio - 
taiion here contended for, but that it ne<o 
sarily arises out oftln* nature of the subject, 
and could not la* more peremptory than it is, 
without contradicting* some truth wliii h is as 
eh arly n vealed in Scriptun* as that whic h 
the Calxinists make the foundation of thc ii 
s>st(‘m. That this diiliculty is not peculiar 
to rev< lation, has br eii jirovi d at hai^th in 
tin* body of the work. It has been [)rovcol 
that in this respect, as in most others, re*- 
sealed is analogous \o natural religion — and 
that reason is mA shocked^ however it may be* 
humbled y by any exposition of the contested 
propositions, except by that which asserts 
one of them to the exclusion of the otln^r. 


THE END, 


EAXTEU, PRlNTtSU, OXFORD. 







